





POWER | 
Meeting the Demand 


ACK in 1924 Electro-Motive introduced its first rail motor car 
B powered with a 175 Hp. Winton gasoline engine. More than 
500 of these motor cars with horsepower ranging from 175 to 
900 were powered by EMC and demonstrated their outstanding 
economies by earning their original investment in the first two to 
five years. The gasoline engine reached its limitations for rail 
transportation and from here on the General Motors 2-cycle Diesel 
engine was a “natural”. This low-cost power was first used in the 
epoch-making three-car streamlined trains. Larger units followed. 
Switchers up to 2000 horsepower and road locomotives up to 6000 
horsepower have been built to meet increased service demands. 
EMC now has in service on 55 railroads more than 300 Diesel 
switchers and over 60 mainline passenger locomotives, piling up 
more than 75,000 miles daily with marked reductions in operating 
costs and increased revenues. . 
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A Traffic Authority 
Attacks “Cost” Rate Basis 


ferent from the problem of assigning taxes and return on invest- 


From one of the most thoughtful railroad traffic ex- 
ecutives in the country, who wishes to remain anony- 
mous, we have received the following penetrating com- 
mentary on the proposal that rates for competing agen- 
cies of transportation be based on “full costs” of their 
service : 


“The answer to the question— 


Why wouldn’t it be in the interest of all concerned for the Commission 
to establish the policy that no form of transportation should-Se permitted 
to make competitive rates below its full operating a 
propounded in the Railway Age of November 25 is it would 
not be to their interest because if that were done there would 
be no transportation by any agency excepting a few bulk car- 
riers and possibly carriers on the ocean. This answer is on 
the assumption that the questioner means by ‘full operating costs’ 
all those costs which are set up as railroad operating expenses 
in Interstate Commerce Commission accounting rules and similar 
costs incident to other types of transportation. Let us take the 
railroads and briefly follow the theory to the end. 

“In the first place, we may assume all agree that all passenger 
traffic would_have to be thrown off as no-one-contends—that 
passenger traffic pays its full cost. Eliminating passenger train 
traffic would not reduce cost to the extent of the shrink in 
gross revenue. The remainder of the traffic would have to 
assume cost now cared for by passenger traffic. Then there is 
a large volume of freight traffic which does not pay full cost 
but does contribute a substantial sum above out-of-pocket cost 
for the general upkeep of the plant. Under the theory of the 
question this traffic must be eliminated, again adding to the 
burden of higher rate traffic. This in turn will eliminate ad- 
ditional traffic, which, in turn, increases the cost of handling 
remaining traffic, eliminating more traffic. The circle continues 
until milady could carry her silks, satins and lingerie in a 
pack on her back at less cost than the railroads could transport 
it. 

“The same condition would apply to carriers by highway or 
by water except there the taxpayer already pays a larger pro- 
Portion of the cost of the service. 





A Yardstick Is Hard to Find 


“The only cost which can be determined with fair accuracy 
Is out-of-pocket cost of handling particular traffic on an average. 
Some students say that operating expenses, other than out-of- 
pocket expenses, are expenses rather than costs. Such expenses 
must be borne by the business as a whole, the same as taxes, 
interest and return on investment. In rate-making the problem 
of proper distribution of such expenses is not appreciably dif- 





ment to particular traffic. For that reason railroad rate-makers 
have little sympathy with the theory that ‘costs’ should play 
an outstanding part in rate-making. 

“Based on studies made in the ’['wenties, when the railroads 
were almost paying their way, it was my custom to assume that 
on an average the cost element should count about 25 points 
to 75 points for all other elements. Experience indicated that 
about 45 cents of every dollar of freight revenue was required 
for taxes and return on investment and so-called deficits on 
passenger traffic and that about 50 per cent of the remainder 
was for out-of-pocket cost of handling particular traffic. The 
other 50 per cent was for direct expenses of freight service 
operation. 

“With a rate structure running all the way from a small 
amount above actual cost of handling the particular traffic up 
to the full maximum which could be obtained without excessive 
charges on a particular traffic, there is a very wide margin for 
judgment in distribution of the burden imposed upon traffic as 
a whole. There has never been developed, and never will be 
developed, a yardstick by which that can be measured. 


The Less-Costly Agency Should Be the Rate-Maker 


“The problem of fairly relating rates of competing forms of 
transportation, while difficult in practice, should be simple in 
principle. A fair principle, which long prevailed in theory 
among railroad rate-makers as well as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, could well be adopted today. That is, the less 


costly agency shall be the rate-maker. _The more costly,but — 


cee sae Ape IE -to-competewith the less 
costly agency so long as it could do so_ with some added net 


revéfitie above the cost of handling the particular traffic but 
at rates sufficiently higher than the low-cost agency to afford a 


reasonable allowance for superiority of service and to not de-.. 


press-the-rate~of the low-cost agency below a reasonable rate 
which would prevail if that were the only agency. This prin- 
ciple was followed for years by the railroads and the com- 
missions in treating with rail rates versus water rates. . 

“Why should not the same principle be followed in truck 
rates versus rail rates? It seems to be admitted that the rail 
service is the less costly; that the highway service is the su- 
perior service in the way of flexibility, convenience, inclusiveness 
and most of the elements which have been recognized as making 
rail service superior to water service. 

“Tf these principles were recognized so far as rate-making is 
concerned, weighing the value of the superior service would 
then be a matter of judgment. 

“Of course, the major problem will still remain untouched and 
that is that we are still trying to operate the railroads as a 
fully self-sustaining transportation agency, the users, through 








the rates, contributing taxes for the public welfare in proportion 
to the value of the property used, whereas both the highways 
and waterways are not fully self-sustaining; are drains on the 
taxpayers rather than contributors in taxes to the public welfare. 
Therefore, all doubts should be resolved in favor of the service 
that is trying to pay its way and contribute taxes for the public 
welfare. The reverse is too often the case today.” 


We welcome this statement from this distinguished 
traffic authority, because he has stated more clearly 
than anyone to our knowledge has, the limitations of 
the “full-cost”’ method as a oman establishing rates 
for the railways and competing agencies of transporta- 
tion. A number of railroad traffic officers have indi- 
cated to us their disagreement with the emphasis we 
have given to cost factors in our series of articles on 
rate readjustment as a means to promoting railroad 
traffic, but such disagreement, until our receipt of this 
communication, has usually not been based upon prin- 
ciple, but rather upon specific situations where the ob- 
jectors have believed that the application of cost 
methods would work to their own disadvantage. 


How Limit Expansion of Wasteful Transportation? 


J oviecting to a principle because its application may 


work some immediate disadvantage to special interests, 
however, is not very helpful in the present chaos of the 
transportation industry, he rate-making practices 
that have been pursued since the competition of other 
carriers with the railways began increasing undeniably 
have created and are still expanding a vast surplus of 
transportation facilities, which surplus represents an 
economic loss, not only to the providers of the service, 
but to rate-payers and to the nation as a whole. It has 
long been contended on sound economic grounds that 
users of highways and waterways should be required 
to pay for the full value of the facilities they are pro- 
vided by the taxpayers—it being argued with unanswer- 
able logic that, until all competing transportation 
agencies are put and kept on an equal basis of self- 
support, there can be no economically sound division of 
the nation’s traffic among all classes of carriers. That 
is to say, if railroad service is required to be fully self- 
supporting, and motor and waterway services are not, 
the result will be that much traffic which, in true econ- 
omy, should move by rail, will be artificially diverted 
to higher-cost competitors, at the expense of the 
national income. 

This argument is unanswerable—and yet, to be given 
practical effect, does it not require that the competitive 
rate structure reflect the comparative costs of the rival 
services? The situation has been greatly complicated 
within the last two decades by the increased competi- 
tion of carriers by inland waterways and highways; 
and, in order to avoid misunderstanding, we emphasize 
that the Railway Age still uses the phrases “transporta- 
tion costs” and “what the traffic will bear” in exactly 
the same senses as it formerly did when there was little 
competition in transportation excepting between the 
railways themselves, and between them-and carriers on 
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the Great Lakes and in the coastwise service on the 
ocean. When we contend that the railways, in order 
to meet the competition of other carriers, should be 
allowed to base their rates on railway costs, we mean 
any railway costs exceeding out-of-pocket railway ex- 
pense down to which the railways must reduce their 
rates in order to get the business. When we refer to 
charging “what the traffic will bear” we mean that on 
traffic the railways can get at rates higher—and often 
much higher—than out-of-pocket costs or even average 
total expense, the rates should be made high enough 
to enable the railways to derive adequate earnings from 
their total traffic. In other words, in order for the rail- 
ways to meet competition and secure adequate earnings 
their rates should be based both on their costs and on 
what the traffic will bear—with out-of-pocket costs as 
a minimum and the most the traffic will bear as a 
maximum. 

In this connection, it is worth considering from a 
practical standpoint that whatever practices are per- 
mitted to the railroads in competing on an out-of-pocket 
basi&\wil/ probably also be permitted to their competi- 
tors. may, therefore, be the part of practical wis- 
dom for the railroads not to go as far as they are theo- 
retically justified in going in making out-of-pocket 
rates, if, in return, a similar inhibition is placed upon 
the rate-making practices of their ma 4 
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Railroads Can Compete More Than They 7% 
Now Do, Even Without “Out-of-Pocketing” 


Perhaps the situation may be clarified by expressing 
it algebraically : 
Assume that 


a 
— = “out-of-pocket” costs of moving certain 
2 traffic by rail . 

a = “full costs” of rail movement of the same 


traffic 

a+ 1 = “full costs,’ excepting those paid by the 
taxpayers, of moving the same traffic 
by truck 

a+ 2 = “full costs,’ including the taxpayers’ con- 
tribution, of moving the same traffic by 
truck 

a + 3 = the railroad rate for moving this traffic 


Looking at this problem wholly from the standpoint 
of the public interest (which is the only approach from 
which public support can be honestly solicited), it seems 
apparent that the first desideratum of the rate-maker 
should be to encourage the movement of this traffic by 
rail and discourage its movement by truck. Now, in 
situations such as the above, railroad critics of the 
status quo have, with justice, concentrated their attack 
on the a + 1 condition. That is, they have demanded 
that costs to be borne by the users.of highway trans- 
portation be raised to a + 2, to cover the contribution 
to truck costs now borne by taxpayers. 
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Theoretically, there is no fault to find with this de- 
mand but, in situations such as that outlined above, as 
long as the railroad rate remains at a + 3, the boosting 
of the costs borne by highway users from a + 1 to 
a + 2 is not going to do the railroads any practical 
good as far as restoring traffic to them is concerned. 
Neither is it going to do the public any good by reduc- 
ing the amount of wasteful transportation duplication 
which the country is supporting. No one who reads 
the Railway A Age regularly will suspect for one moment 
that we favor abandoning in the : slightest measure the 
effort to raise a + T costs of highway service to the 
‘a + 2 which they ought to be. -What we do suggest, 
~however, i8 greater attention to the fact that, on a large 
volume of business diverted to competitors, railroad 
costs, as high as they can be assigned, are still a; hence 
the railroads do not have to wait until they can educate 
the public to require highway costs to be assessed on 
the a + 2 basis. They can go out on a basis of present 





understated highway costs and still get the traffic back - 


on the rails—to their own benefit and to that of the 
public interest as well. 


How to Minimize the “Out-of-Pocket” Problem 


This, in a nutshell, has been the whole theme of the 
protracted series of short articles which we have been 
publishing on changes needed in the competitive rate 
structure. Probably if the railroads were making rates 
to capture all the traffic where their costs are a and their 
competitors’ understated costs are a + 1, the question 
of making rates on an out-of-pocket basis would not be 
as vital as it now is. The question which we raised, 
and which our distinguished contributor has answered, 
as to what extent competing agencies of transportation 
should be allowed to go in making out-of-pocket rates 
in competing with each other, arose from our observa- 
tion of the great extent to which trucks are making 
such rates (that is, less even than a + 1) for “back 
hauls.” If the railroads did not have so many a + 3 
rates, which the trucks are able to cut under with rates 
of a + 2¥4, then the trucks would not be able to quote 
back-haul rates at less than a + 17. 

Nevertheless, to show how the point raised by our 
commentator may be minimized does not answer him. 
We suggested (in interrogatory form to be sure) that 
possibly it might not be desirable for the regulator ry 
authorities to permit rate-making in “compeétitiye_situa- 
tions onan out =pocket basis. Our commentator 
stems td assume that we were questioning out-of-pocket 
rates in all situations, which, of course, we were not. 
The true answer to the question of the economic jus- 
tification for permitting out-of-pocket rates seems to 
us to lie in the degree of public necessity which may 
be served by rival agencies of transportation. That is, 
the public is entitled to the economies inherent in all 
forms of transportation; hence, generally speaking, it 
should not look with favor on a system of rates which 
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permits one agency to handle traffic which could with 
greater total economy be moved by another agency. 

On the other hand, where there is not enough busi- 
ness in a given situation to support in full vigor two 
or more rival agencies, then that agency which is the 
more necessary to the public interest should be allowed 
to make out-of-pocket rates—at least to the extent re- 
quired to assure to it sufficient traffic and revenues to 
continue in operation. We make this statement tenta- 
tively with the realization that it may not cover all 
situg¢fons. 
ertainly there can be no question, where rival 
agencies of transportation are not involved, that both 
out-of-pocket rates and rates far above the pro rata 
cost of the service (on a basis of “what the traffic will 
bear”) are economically sound. e believe, however, 
that true co-ordination or “infegration” of our trans- 
portation system requires a minimum of rivalry be- 
tween the various forms of transportation. Each should 
do the job for which it is best fitted, and_not_ try 
(generally speaking, that is) to compete with other 
agencies where they are economically superior. Haul- 
ing merchandise traffic for short distances by rail or for 
long distances by truck is, in the long run, economically 
unsound practice—tending to cause high costs for trans- 
portation as a whole. Such uneconomic practices are 
to the long run disadvantage of both the railroads and 
their rivals, because relatively high costs for transporta- 
tion tend to reduce the amount of transportation which 
the public will buy—and hence to reduce the volume 
of traffic, which is the source of profits to and employ- 
ment in the transportation industry. Other industries 
are constantly reducing their costs—and are thereby in- 
creasing the patronage they enjoy—and the transporta- 
tion industry must, to hold its own, do likewise. 

We have, we realize, given but a partial reply to the 
vital questions raised by our commentator—but prob- 
ably we shall return to this topic again at an early date 
in these pages. There is no more important or dynamic 
subject now before the transportation industry. 











Railway Taxes Twelve 
Times Net Income 


For every dollar of net income earned by the rail- 
ways for their stockholders in the nine years ending 
with 1939 their taxes amounted to $12.38. During this 
period taxes averaged more than $295,000,000 annually 
while net income averaged less than $24,000,000. The 
total taxes paid in the years 1931-1939, inclusive, 
amounted to $2,656,056,000; net income earned in these 
same years was $214,564,000. Thus the pay-off of the 
tax collector, as compared with the owner, was more 
than twelve to one, with the tax collector on the long 
end of the transaction. 

In striking contrast are the figures for the years 
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1921-1929. In that earlier nine-year period taxes 
amounted to only 56 cents for every dollar of net in- 
come earned. During those years taxes averaged about 
$351,000,000 annually, and net income about $629,000,- 
000. As compared with 1921-1929, railway taxes were 
reduced by only 16 per cent in the last nine years, while 
railway net income was reduced by more than 96 per 
cent. 

Thus comparing 1921-1929 with 1931-1939, railway 
taxes were reduced in the latter period only one-sixth 
as much, relatively, as was railway net income. And 
as taxes per dollar of net income jumped from 56 cents 
in 1921-1929 to $12.38 in 1931-1939, the weight of the 
railway tax burden, in proportion to net earnings, was 
22 times as great in the latter as it was in the former 
period. 
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The Wreck of the 


“City of San Francisco” 


On December 29 the Bureau of Safety released its 
report on the wreck of the streamliner “City of San 
Francisco” which occurred on the evening of August 
12. The report was reviewed in our January 6 issue. 
It holds two major points of interest. First, is the pres- 
entation of a large volume of evidence testifying to the 
fact that the derailment was caused by a deliberately 
misplaced rail at the outside of a long three-degree 
curve. The other point is the behavior of the wrecked 
rolling stock which was of aluminum-alloy construc- 
tion. Beyond a general statement that several of the 
cars were involved in the destruction of a 120-ft. War- 
ren truss bridge 169.5 ft. beyond the point at which the 








Large Possibilities in 


The more the possibilities opened up to the rail- 
roads by the “Black Strap” Trainload Rate Case 
(See Railway Age, December 23, page 947) are 
examined, the larger and more far-reaching do they 
appear. There are innumerable situations where 
the principles laid down in this decision may fairly 
be applied with results which cause the amount of 
business involved in this case itself to appear in- 
significant. In fact, such possibilities are so num- 
erous that it is an embarrassment of riches to 
select a few of them to cite as typical of the open- 
ings made for traffic departments with imagination 
and vision. 

When we consider conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley, sugar comes to mind. Just consider what 
the possibilities may be for similar trainload rates 
for sugar now being barged—or moving in inter- 
coastal and Great Lakes service for that matter. 
Surely the openings in this sector must by now 
have covered many traffic department scratch pads 
with cheerful figures. 

Nor do we have to leave the Mississippi Valley 
to find other possibilities. For example: If the 
railroads should undertake and be permitted to 
make rates on iron and steel articles now moving 
in bargeload lots from Pittsburgh and other steel- 
producing centers to Mississippi river and gulf 
ports (especially Texas ports) for local distribu- 
tion and trans-shipment, based upon the cost of 
transporting trainload lots to a practical train 
break-up point, plus the local carload cost when 
the shipment is destined beyond, it is seriously 
doubted whether movement by barge would be 
cheaper. A similar situation prevails with respect 
to the movement of petroleum and its products. 

Additionally, there is at least the possibility of 
meeting some pipe-line competition on petroleum 
and its products. It may not always be possible 
to gather a trainload from one origin to one des- 
tination—but what would be wrong with making 
rates to common trainload break-up joints based 
upon such costs, plus the carload cost beyond? 
Then what are the possibilities of this decision 





the Molasses Decision 





with respect to coal, ore, grain and other bulk 
commodities which move in boatloads? For ex- 
ample, if Lake Cargo coal were to move all-rail 
around the lakes to final destination, could the 
boats compete with such costs, when we consider 
the extra handling charges incurred in lake move- 
ment? Would it not be especially difficult for the 
boats to compete, when we consider that the same 
locomotive and cars could be filled with ore on 
their return trip and that any unused eastbound 
locomotive rating could be utilized in handling 
grain? Also, is it not possible that the railroads 
might make a rate on grain too low for the boats 
to compete with? 

May not a multitude of such situations be found 
which offer similar possibilities? We do not con- 
tend that all of the situations mentioned above will 
“pan out’ when rigorously explored to the last 
detail—but the possibilities are sufficiently promis- 
ing at least to make a thorough canvass of them 
a source of, potentially, an enormous volume of 
traffic. Furthermore, our observation is that the 
more alert railroad traffic departments are giving 
them precisely this hopeful scrutiny. 

Let the possibilities this decision offers for meet- 
ing truck competition not be overlooked either. 
Since most trucks select quantity traffic moving 
between large centers, and do not serve inter- 
mediate points, why shouldn’t the railroads base 
their rates on such traffic upon their cost of hand- 
ling that particular traffic (leaving intermediate 
traffic out of their cost calculations) ? 

Of course, extreme care needs to be exercised, 
especially to consider the effect of quantity rates 
upon existing rail traffic, but there are certainly 
many situations where such rates need only apply 
to recapturable traffic, and not to traffic now moving 
by rail. 

When in the memory of the present generation 
of traffic men has such an opportunity been given 
for turning imagination, resourcefulness, hard 
calculation and courage into carloads, revenue and 
jobs? 
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derailment occurred, the facts concerning their con- 
dition are very meagre and the reader must be content 
with the statement of the observations of the Bureau’s 
inspectors as to the behavior of the aluminum-alloy 
material where failures occurred. 


From the general statement of facts in the report and 
a study of the photographs published following the 
wreck, it seems clear that some of the cars in the train 
had collided violently with parts of the bridge structure, 
causing the complete collapse of the bridge. These 
violent collisions began with the kitchen-diner unit of 
the two-unit kitchen-dining car. The front of this unit, 
apparently after striking one of the bridge trusses, col- 
lided with the west abutment with sufficient force to 
displace it 114 in. This impact would seem to account 
for the violent changes of direction of the four units 
immediately following, three of which came to rest on 
the river bed 33 ft. below the level of the track, where 
they were entangled with parts of the destroyed bridge. 
The only cars the structures of which suffered major 
failures were the kitchen-diner unit and the three fol- 
lowing units, which were those involved in the wreck 
of the bridge. The fourth following car, which lay on 
its side on top of the pile, showed no evidence of struc- 
tural failure other than possible punctures of the side 
on which it lay. 

The inspectors of the Bureau of Safety observed that 
“the cars withstood impact shock to a certain degree, 
after which some of them collapsed. An absence of 
intermediate stages of damage was noticeable; in cases 
of badly damaged material, the state of damage was 
total collapse.” In the discussion of the evidence it is 


Courtesy Victorian Government Rys., Australia 


Interior of Buffet Car Recently Installed on the Victorian Government 
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Photo by R. Schudel 
Electric Snow Plow Operating on the Jungfrau Railway, A Swiss 
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stated that “A great amount of damage to the super- 
structures was sustained by the cars involved in this 
accident, especially those where the most fatalities 
occurred. The aluminum-alloy sheathing which forms 
a part of the girder construction of the car sides, mani- 
fested a tearing characteristic in that the metal readily 
tore loose from the rivets; also, it was cut and torn 
badly because of being dragged on the ballast. There 
was but little indication of dispersion of strain ; in many 
instances a badly torn section was adjacent to one which 
had not buckled in the slightest degree.” 

This is the first major wreck in which passenger- 
train cars of which aluminum alloys were the principal 
materials of construction have been involved. It is a 
matter of regret, therefore, that the same care exer- 
cised in establishing the cause of the derailment was not 
used in marshalling the facts concerning the exact con- 
dition of each of the cars which suffered serious damage 
and developing the immediate causes for that damage. 
Such facts are essential to the interpretation of the 
observations of the bureau’s inspectors. For instance, 
what is the significance of the apparent absence of “dis- 
persion of strain” unless one knows the direction from 
which the forces destroying the structure were applied 
and something of the time interval within which they 
acted? On the basis of such facts as are stated in the 
report and observable in the published photographs of 
the wreck, is one justified in going beyond the general 
conclusion that the structures of the cars involved in 
the wreck of the bridge were subjected to forces which 
no passenger-train cars are designed to resist and that 
failures, therefore, were inevitable? 






Mountain Road 


















The New Coach Shop As Seen From Across the Transfer Table. Note the Paint Spray Exhaust Stacks and Penthouses on the Roof 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Builds 
Modern Coach Shop 


New facilities at Danville, Ill, combine ultra modern building 
and mechanical equipment to insure efficient 
operation and safety of workmen 


ECENTLY the Chicago & Eastern Illinois com- 
Rr pleted a new $225,000 coach shop at Danville, IIl., 

attractively constructed throughout of fireproof 
materials with liberal use of large glass block panels in 
the exterior brick walls, and equipped with new ma- 
chinery of the latest design, a feature of which are the 
new spray-painting facilities. The new shop is designed 
not only for efficiency, but also to provide the utmost in 
fire protection and in safe, comfortable working condi- 
tions. 


General Description 


The new coach shop, which was built to replace one 
destroyed by fire on November 22, 1937, is of one story, 
with the exception of a small upstairs room in one corner 
of the paint shop, and extends in a general east-west 


direction parallel to a transfer table immediately north 
of the building. It occupies an area 110 ft. 2 in. wide 
by 416 ft. 11 in. long and consists primarily of three 
sections. The center section is 150 ft. 4 in. long and 80 
ft. wide, and the sections on each side form wings ex- 
tending toward the transfer table. The west wing is 
90 ft. 10 in. by 110 ft. 2 in. in area, and the east wing is 
175 ft. 9 in. by 110 ft. 2 in. in area. The height of the 
center section is approximately 22 ft. and of the wing 
sections about 30 ft., with the exception of the extreme 
east end of the east wing which is 22 ft. in height. The 
west wing, which houses the paint shop, consists of one 
large room with four tracks entering from the transfer 
table. The center section is divided into four parts, the 
paint store and varnish room and the upholstery room 
which are located adjacent to the paint shop, a large 
wood working and pattern shop at the east end of the 
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center section and a small brass room on the south side 
adjacent to the varnish room. The east wing is occupied 
principally by the general repair shop and along the ex- 
treme east end of the building are the tin shop, tool room, 
wash and locker room, toilets and battery room. The 
electrical room is adjacent to the battery room at the 
south end of the east wing. 

On three sides, the masonry foundations of the old 
coach shop were used for the new building, while on the 
fourth side a new reinforced concrete foundation of the 
spread-footing type was constructed. Foundation 
pedestals for the interior roof columns were also con- 
structed of concrete with spread footings. The floor was 
constructed of 6-in. 3,500-lb. test concrete reinforced with 
wire mesh, and the tracks in the building are supported 
on 6-in. by 8-in. by 8-ft. creosoted ties spaced on 2-ft. 
centers and set in concrete. 


Glass Block Used Extensively 


The walls are of brick construction with liberal use of 
large glass block panels extending nearly the full height 
of the building. The blocks used are 734-in. by 734-in. 
by 3%-in. in size and are hollow, pressure evacuated 
water-clear units of pressed glass construction, manu- 
factured by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. At the 
edges of the panels, the blocks are anchored by being set 
in a chase formed by the masonry or metal shapes. Ex- 
pansion joints are provided at the junction points of the 
glass panels with all other materials except at the sill. 
These expansion joints are filled with Owens-Illinois 
Fibre Glass strips 44%%-in. wide and % in. thick, attached 
to the jambs and stiffeners with asphalt emulsion. After 
the completion of the panels, the expansion joints were 
caulked with regular caulking putty. Steel beams above 
the panels support the brick work above. 

The use of the glass block gives the exterior of the 
building an attractive, modernistic appearance and has 
a number of other advantages. The large panels, oc- 
cupying nearly all of the wall space, except on the north 
side where large steel doors for the tracks are necessary, 
provide exceptionally good diffused light for the interior 
of the shop, so that little artificial lighting is necessary 
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The Interior of the Paint Shop, Showing the Paint Spray Canopy and the Effective Drop Lighting System 
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In addition, the glass blocks 


during daylight hours. 
have considerable insulating value and they are largely 
self-cleaning on the outside under the action of rain. 
Pivoted windows set in Truscon copper-bearing steel 
sash and frames are provided near the ground level 


below all the larger glass block panels. The silis are 
of concrete and a 5-in. by 5-in. by %-in. steel angle 
above the sash supports the glass blocks. The joint be- 
tween the glass blocks and the supporting steel angle is 
seal-packed with oakum and sealed with asphalt. The 
large doors for the tracks entering the coach shop are 
of steel of a balanced, two-section, vertical lift Truscon 
design and each is operated by an endless chain and 
pulley with counter-weights. The upper two-thirds of 
track doors are equipped with steel sash and wire glass. 
Smaller doors for entrance to the shop are of 14-gage 
copper-bearing steel. 

The interior walls of the building are all of solid brick 
construction, and each opening between sections of the 
shop is protected with two steel Fyrgard doors. The 
interior and exterior brick walls are 13 in. thick, and are 
amply provided with pilasters for additional strength. 

The steel center columns in the shop which, with the 
walls, support the roof members, are a special subway 
beam, slender but of sufficient strength, providing a mini- 
mum of interference with visibility and operations within 
the shop. These columns and the walls support the 
roof beams and trusses, which in turn support steel 
purlins. I-beams were used for supporting the roof 
members in the center section of the shop because of the 
shorter spans, and roof trusses were used for the longer 
spans in the wing sections of the building. 


“Haydite” Ceiling 


The roof is built of “Haydite” concrete channel slabs 
laid transversely on the purlins. These slabs, manu- 
factured by Federal-American Cement Tile Company, 
Chicago, are reinforced with galvanized wire mesh and 
deformed bars, and are designed for an ultimate load 
capacity of 250 Ib. per sq. ft. They provide a ceiling of 
light reflecting qualities. Over the slabs one coating of 
asphalt, one layer of 20-lb. asbestos-impregnated felt, 
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one layer of %-in. U. S. Gypsum insulation board and a 
Flintkote 20-year bonded 4-ply, 20-lb. asbestos, asphalt 
built-up roof were applied. Flashings were installed of 
16-oz. soft rolled copper. 


Heating System 


All heating of the new coach shop, with the exception 
of a small toilet and locker room for painters where 
small steam radiators are installed, is provided by unit 
heaters which operate on a vacuum system provided by a 
separate pump for the coach shop. Exhaust steam from 
the power plant is used, except in extremely cold weather 
when some live steam is added. The heating controls are 
all automatic and a temperature of 75 deg. is maintained 
continuously in the paint shop and varnish room. The 
temperature in the remainder of the shop is maintained 
at 65 deg. during working hours and allowed to drop 
to 40 deg. at night. Special provision is made for heating 
and ventilation in the paint shop and varnish room which 
will be described later in connection with the spray paint- 
ing equipment. The heating system was installed under 
contract by the Carson-Payson Company, Danville, using 
American Blower unit heaters. 


Lighting 


The lighting fixtures are of modern design and operate 
from a 110-volt circuit. Explosion-proof lights are in- 
stalled in the paint shop and varnish room. Normally 
in the daytime the glass block panels admit enough light 
to nearly all parts of the shop that artificial lighting is 
unnecessary. This condition is greatly aided by the light 
cement-colored ceiling which reflects considerable light 
and the fact that all supporting steel work is painted 
with aluminum paint. . 


Power and Wiring 


The entire shop uses electrical power, with individual 
motors for each unit of equipment, eliminating belts, 
pulleys, overhead shafts, etc. The power furnishel con- 
sists of 440-volt a-c. and 110-volt a-c. current. All 
electrical motors of more than one horsepower operate 
from the 440-volt current and all smaller machinery 
and the lighting system operate from the 110-volt current. 
A high-cycle frequency changer in the general repair 
shop changes the 440-volt, 60-cycle current to 180-cycle 


A Portion of the Pattern 
Shop and the Office. Note 
the Dust and Shavings 
Exhaust Ducts with Which 
Each Machine is Equipped 


current for special high frequency tools. All wiring is 
in conduits and has been placed out of the way as much 
as possible. The lights are hung from above, the in- 
dividual. motors are connected by conduits set in the con- 
crete floor, and outlets are placed on the center columns 
for operation of portable equipment. Pyle National fit- 
tings were used and each power outlet is provided with 
a separate circuit breaker. No fuses are used. Electrical 
work was installed under contract by the Anderson 
Electric Company, Danville. 


Spray-Painting Facilities 


In the paint shop a Binks paint spray exhaust canopy 
was installed above Track 2. This canopy is 90 ft. 
long and 17 ft. 6 in. wide and is made of No. 20 gage 
steel, painted with aluminum paint. It is divided into 
six sections to permit single or multiple operation and is 
supported from overhead by channels bolted to the bottom 
chord of the roof trusses. The unit consists of one 
inner canopy and one outer canopy, properly suspended 
to give the correct areas for air distribution and con- 
nected to six galvanized iron exhaust stacks 42 in. in 
diameter and 12 ft. long, with exhaust fans and auto- 
matic dampers. On each side of this track, two concrete 
floor ducts, 10% in. wide and varying from 3 ft. 4 in. to 
about 1 ft. 10 in. in depth, are covered with two steel 
channels set flush with the level of the shop floor, with a 
space of %¢ in. between them, The ducts are con- 
nected to a blower having a capacity of 13,300 cu. ft. per 
minute, which is driven by a 10-hp. explosion-proof 
motor. The blower, when in operation, projects a cur- 
rent of air through the gap between the channels form- 
ing a curtain of air between painter and the side of the 
car. The canopy is lighted by fifty-four 200-watt lamps 
with 12-in. explosion-proof reflectors. 


Heating in Paint Shop 


In the paint shop are four very large unit heaters, each 
with a capacity of 17,325 cu. ft. of air per minute. Each 
unit heater is connected to a large separate penthouse on 
the roof, which has screens, adjustable air louvres and 
two banks of air filters. Normally two of the unit heat- 
ers operate to recirculate and ‘heat the air in the paint 
shop. When any of the exhaust fans of the Binks paint 
spray canopy are turned on, the two idle unit heaters, 
which have fresh air intakes only, automatically come 
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into operation, and as more exhaust fans in the canopy 
are used, the other two. unit heaters automatically change 
over to fresh air intakes, so that when half of the paint 
spray canopy is in operation and exhausting 64,350 cu. 
ft. of air per minute, all four unit heaters are working 
and are supplying 69,300 cu, ft. of properly heated fresh 
air per minute. During periods of extreme low outside 
temperature, only one-half of the spray canopy will be 
used at one time in order to effect economy in the design 
of the heating system for the paint shop. 

A similar system is provided in the varnish room, 
which has a small Binks paint spray hood in one corner. 
When the exhaust fan of the paint spray booth is turned 
on, one large unit heater, which normally heats and re- 
circulates the air in this room, automatically changes, 
by means of dampers, to a fresh air intake from its pent- 
house on the roof. In this system of heating and 
ventilation control, which was installed by the Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee, Wis., thermostatic valve 
control is used and all heater valves are controlled by 
air. 

Another interesting unit of equipment in the paint 
shop is a portable air exhausting device which consists 
of two blower fans driven by a 1%-hp. electric motor, 
mounted in a sheet metal housing with a canvas bellows 
connection which may be fastened to the end door open- 
ing of the car. This device is used to produce sufficient 
circulation of air through the car interior and out the 
opposite end to make conditions satisfactory for painting 
work inside the car. 


“Spot System” Operation 


The C. & E. I. coach shop, in addition to car repair 
work, also takes care of a large amount of shop order 
work. The shop is laid out for operation on the “spot 
system” and the cars are moved from point to point 
through the shop for the various types of work to be 
done. When a car comes to the shop for repairs it is 
placed on Track 4 in the paint shop. This is known as 
“Spot 1.” This track has an inspection pit, and while 
on this track the air conditioning equipment, brakes, etc. 
underneath are inspected. At the same time, the car is 
stripped of seats, cushions, basket racks, curtains, doors, 
windows, brass work, etc. 

This stripped equipment is distributed to the proper 
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rooms for repairs. Sash, doors and other wood work are 
placed in the varnish room, where they are washed and 
taken to the cabinet shop for inspection, repair or re- 
newal as needed. These parts are then returned to the 
varnish room for repainting under the small Binks spray 
hood. The brass work which was stripped from the 
car goes to the brass room where it is given baths of lye, 
cold water, acid, hot water and cold water. It is then 
blown off with air, buffed, polished and stored in a 
special cabinet. 

The cushions, seats, curtains, rugs, paddings and ma- 
terials of this nature are taken to the upholstery shop, 
which is equipped with work benches, two Singer sewing 
machines, vats for cleaning and re-dying, an Atlas 24-in. 
hair picking machine and a steam drying cabinet. 


Shavings Collector 


All the wood working machines in the pattern shop, 
of which there are 15, and the hair picking machine in 
the upholstery shop, are equipped with dust collectors 
connected to a Kirk & Blum shavings exhaust system in- 
stalled with pipe connections built beneath the floor. 
These shavings, dust, etc., are collected in a large cen- 
trifugal shaving collector located outside the building be- 
tween the pattern shop and the transfer table. 

After the car has been inspected and stripped on Track 
4 in the paint shop, it is moved to Track 1 or 3, where it 
is washed and cleaned. It is then moved to Track 6 
in the general repair shop which in known as “Spot 2.” 
Track 5 and Track 6 are located under an overhead 
traveling electric crane of 15 tons capacity, which has 
push button control. While on Track 6, the body of the 
car is lifted off the trucks by means of two Whiting 
25-ton electric-driven, portable car hoists. The trucks 
are removed by the overhead crane and placed on Track 
5 for repairs and dolly trucks are placed under the car. 
The car is then moved to Track 7, 8, 9, or 10 for all 
necessary repairs to the body, underframe, roof or 
underneath equipment. 


Adjustable Double Scatfolds 


An interesting innovation in the general repair shop is 
an adjustable double scaffold which may be elevated to 
(Continued on page 133) 















Annual Report of the I.C.C. 








Says that neither current traffic level nor pending legislation will solve 
transport problems, and reiterates call for action to eliminate 
wastes; Discusses bearing of war on U. S. transportation 


ARNING how “delusive” it is to suppose that 
the current tendency of traffic to increase will 


“solve the transportation problem or render 
constructive attempts to deal with it unnecessary,” and 
suggesting that too much should not be expected from 
enactment of S. 2009, the pending omnibus transporta- 
tion bill, the Interstate Commerce Commission proceeds 
in its fifty-third annual report to reiterate its previously- 
expressed view that “no constructive action is more im- 
portant” than efforts under aggressive government 
leadership “to reduce the great amount of preventable 
and uneconomic waste which now exists in transporta- 
tion and to accomplish a sound integration of the various 
modes of transportation.” In other words the commis- 
sion reaffirms its endorsement of the Splawn-Eastman- 
Mahaffie Committee’s recommendation favoring the crea- 
tion of a three-member federal transportation authority 
“to carry on in behalf of the government specified re- 
search, planning and promotional work in connection 
with transportation ;” and it does not think the investigat- 
ing board called for in the Senate version of S. 2009 
would be “adequate for the purposes that we have in 
mind.” 


Situation Differs from That of World-War Times 


Meanwhile in a section on “European War and United 
States Transportation,” the commission, having cooper- 
ated with other departments of the government in sur- 
veys of the situation, found it “gratifying to be able to 
report that the railroads are alive to their needs in con- 
nection with the demands which may be made upon them 

.’ In the same section the report comments on “some 
speculations” which “have gone so far as to consider 
whether it would be necessary for the government to 
take over the railroads or other transportation systems, 
in the event this country should be drawn into the war.” 
While it does not feel that “there is any imminent need 
for the consideration of this subject,” the commission 
nevertheless goes on to call attention “to certain respects 
in which our transportation situation differs from that 
which existed at the time when our country became a 
participant in the World War.” 

In general the report, which went to Congress on Jan- 
uary 8, is in the usual form, being a 200-page document 
reviewing the commission’s activities during the period 
from November 1, 1938, to October 31, 1939, and setting 
forth general observations on conditions in the transport 
field. Discussions in the latter connection are somewhat 
less lively than similar ones in the previous year’s report 
which reviewed the transportation problem in more com- 
prehensive fashion and defended the commission’s regu- 
latory activities, denying that the present set-up makes 
it an “irresponsible body.” 

Legislative recommendations in the current report take 
the form of comment on transport bills already pending 
in Congress; although the commission does note its ad- 
herence to last year’s recommendations with respect to 
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seven specific matters. Included in the comment on 
pending bills is a comparison of S. 2009’s provisions with 
the summary of the commission’s conclusions with re- 
spect thereto as set forth in Chairman Eastman’s March 
20, 1939, letter to Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. This summary, 
which the commission repeats in its report, was published 
in the Railway Age of March 25, 1939, page 522. 


Legislative Recommendations 


The commission did not deem it necessary to repeat 
the seven specific recommendations from the previous 
report to which it still adheres—because “for the most 
part they are now receiving active consideration by the 
Congressional committees.” These recommendations, set 
forth in the Railway Age of January 7, 1939, page 97, 
call for regulatory jurisdiction over non-carrier subsid- 
iaries Of the railroads; authority to prescribe minimum 
as well as maximum joint rail-water rates; authority to 
prescribe through routes regardless of the “short-haul- 
ing” of any carrier; legislation to cover completely the 
standard time zone field; amendments to section 20 to 
strengthen the commission’s power to require answers to 
questions upon which it may need information ; authority 
to charge a fee for admission to practice before the com- 
mission; and authority to give members of cooperating 
state authorities in proceedings under Part I the same 
expense allowances as are now provided with respect to 
similar participation in proceedings under Part II, the 
Motor Carrier Act. 

First place in the report is given by the commission 
to a review of its own reorganization which became effec- 
tive on July 1, 1939. This change was covered in the 
Railway Age of June 17, 1939, page 1024; in general, 
as the commission says, it indicated “an attempt to pro- 
ceed further with the assignment of duties on a func- 
tional basis, as far as that was then deemed practicable 
and desirable.” Among other things it stripped the Motor 
Carrier Division of authority over many matters which 
were “functionalized” in what was interpreted as a move 
to meet railroad criticisms alleging “motor-mindedness” 
on the part of that Division. Also, the reorganization 
abolished the one-year rotating-chairmanship plan which 
had been in effect since 1911 and put Chairman East- 
man in for a three-year term. This action curtailed the 
term of former Chairman Caskie, who, the commission 
says, “strongly urged the change but refused to be con- 
sidered in connection with the enlarged term.” Among 
other duties, the office of chairman now has the definite 
assignment “to see that the work of the commission is 
done promptly and efficiently.” 

Coming to a consideration of the transportation prob- 
lem the commission cites the discussion in its previous 
report which, “in our judgment, was then and is now 4a 
concise but comprehensive and sound review of the 
matter. It is as applicable to current conditions as to 
those which existed a year ago.” From the latter state- 
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ment the commission follows through to its above- 
mentioned warning against acceptance of a theory that 
the transportation problem will be solved as a result of 
the current tendency of traffic to increase. It knows 
“from past experience that the upswing in business which 
war brings is temporary and likely to be followed by an 
aftermath in which conditions may be worse than be- 
fore.” It was therefore deemed desirable to review the 
pending transport legislation ; in which connection comes 
the above-mentioned reiteration of the conclusions set 
forth in last March’s letter to Chairman Lea of the House 
committee. In discussion supplementing such conclus- 
ions, the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie Committee is desig- 
nated as the “Commission Committee” while the Com: 
mittee-of-Six is called the “Railroad Committee.” 


Committee-of-Six Didn’t Seek Less Regulation 


Setting forth the latter’s summary of its own recom- 
mendations, the commission finds significance in the fact 
that such recommendations call for “little in the way of 
abatement or relaxation of regulation—notwithstanding 
the allegation, so often made, that the railroads have 
suffered from too much and too rigid regulation which 
has left them with little or no initiative in management.” 
In connection with the failure of Congress to act on 
transportation legislation at its last regular session, the 
commission expresses the view that the Committee-of- 
Six proposal to embody the new legislation in a codified 
Interstate Commerce Act was “one of the principal dif- 
ficulties which the committees of Congress encountered 
in the consideration of general transportation legislation 
... and one of the reasons why the session closed with- 
out the final enactment of such legislation.” Codifica- 
tion, the commission asserted, “made many changes in 
the Act not specifically recommended by the Railroad 
Committee, some of which were of more than minor con- 
sequence ;” and it “required prolonged study to forecast 
its probable and possible effects, and raised all manner of 
incidental questions having comparatively little to do with 
the main issues.”’ 

Dealing with specific provisions of the Senate’s codi- 
fied version and the House’s uncodified version of S. 
2009, which are now in conference, the commission notes 
that the House bill’s exemptions for contract water car- 
riers go “beyond those proposed by the commission ;” 
that neither bill contains any provision to give the com- 
mission the power it wants to compel pooling; that in 
general both bills embody consolidation provisions in 
harmony with the commission’s view, although the House 
version has the labor-protection amendment sponsored 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to bar any 
consolidation which would result in displacement of em- 
ployees or in impairment of any employee’s existing 
rights. The commission opposed the Committee-of-Six 
recommendation for repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause and both bills give it the nothing that it wants in 
that connection ; also, they contain provisions which with 
some modifications and clarifications will enable it to 
proceed further with the reorganization of its work. 
Among provisions of the House bill not found in the 
Senate version, the commission favors liberalizing Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loans, repeal of land- 
grant rates and relief for railroads with respect to the 
cost of reconstructing bridges required to be altered in 
connection with waterway improvements. 


Warns of Codification Pitfalls 


After similar references to other specific provisions of 
the pending legislation, the report proceeds to cite what 
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the commission regards as pitfalls in the way of one 
who attempts to codify the act. “The risks of sacrific- 
ing substance to form,” it suggests in that connection, 
“may be avoided, or at least minimized, by entrusting 
the initial drafting to some public agency, which can 
study the details and submit a draft bill with a report 
explaining the reasons for each change proposed.” Mean- 
while the commission believes that “remedial legislation 
such as it is possible for the conference committee to 
evolve from the two measures .. . is desirable and should 
produce good results.” It goes on, however, to issue its 
aforementioned warning that “too much should not be 
expected” even though the legislation would bring water 
carriers under “much the same sort of regulation as is 
now provided for railroads and motor carriers,” and 
create a temporary board to study the relative economy 
and fitness of the various agencies of transport and the 
extent to which transport agencies are subsidized. 

These steps—the “most important things” which the 
legislation would do—are favored by the commission, 
but it nevertheless asserts that “they reflect the dominant 
idea of the Railroad Committee that the prime trouble 
with the railroads, apart from general business con- 
ditions, lies in the fact that they are meeting with sub- 
sidized and inadequately regulated competition.” In the 
latter connection the I. C. C. ventures the guess “that 
even if this dominant thought is pursued in legislation 
and its subsequent administration to the full extent which 
the facts justify, the railroads will continue to be faced 
by a steadily increasing participation by other types of 
carriers in the transportation of the country.” “Attack 
upon such weak points as may exist in the armor of 
their competitors,” the report adds, “ought not to divert 
the railroads from the strengthening of their own 
defenses.” 


New Consolidation Provisions Won't Help Much 


Here the commission introduces its discussion of what 
it conceives to be the most promising field for construc- 
tive action, i. e., the elimination of competitive wastes. 
The “single” provision of the pending legislation which 
has a bearing on this matter, it says, is that relating to 
consolidations ; and the commission finds little reason to 
believe that the proposed change in the law “will be very 
fruitful of results.” It bolsters this assertion with cita- 
tions of the fact that it has been disposed to modify the 
present consolidation plan to permit specific unifications 
and that as a result of such modifications the plan now 
provides “in the Eastern territory at least” for consolida- 
tions “which substantially reflected the combined judg- 
ment of the leading railroad executives in that territory.” 
In other words, as noted above, the commission still 
thinks that solution of the transportation problem calls 
for aggressive leadership on the part of the government ; 
and “this leadership must be implemented with certain 
reserve powers which can be used, under appropriate 
conditions and as occasion may require, to bring recal- 
citrants and stragglers into line.” 

The report’s section on “Traffic and Earnings of 
Transport Agencies” reveals that all agencies reporting 
to the I. C. C., except express companies and bus lines, 
experienced a decline in revenues in 1938 as compared 
with 1937; their estimated aggregate 1938 revenues 
amounted to $5,087,862,750, down 12 per cent from the 
comparable 1937 figure. While some of the data are 
based “on rather broad estimates,” it appears that of 
the ton-miles in 1938 “nearly 63 per cent moved by 
rail, over eight per cent by highway (the privately oper- 
ated trucks being somewhat more important than those 
for hire), 14 per cent by inland waterway and an equal 
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volume by pipe line. The movement by air was less than 
0.01 per cent.” Of the 1938 passenger miles, “private 
automobiles are credited with nearly 85 per cent, railways 
with about eight per cent, buses with nearly six per 
cent, and waterways and airways each with less than 
one per cent.” The decrease in the railroad passenger- 
miles, 1937 to 1938, “would be approximately offset by 
the increase in the passenger-miles by bus.” 

Reference is made to how last fall’s sudden upturn in 
traffic found the railways “with abnormally high per- 
centages of bad-order equipment and with the aggregate 
capacity of their freight cars at the lowest point since 
1912.” However, the report goes on to cite the subse- 
quent “rush to repair, build, and buy equipment,” bring- 
ing indications “that the required rehabilitation can be 
effected with sufficient promptness to meet any probable 
traffic growth if there is effective cooperation of ship- 
pers in the economical use of the cars.” | 


More on the War and U. S. Transport 


Next comes the aforementioned discussion of the 
European war and U. S. transportation with the com- 
mission’s listing of the following facts which contrast 
with the situation existing at the time of the World 
War: (1) The properties of the railroads have been 
greatly improved in many respects since 1917, as the 
result of a capital expenditure since that time of more 
than eight billion dollars; (2) alternative means of trans- 
portation by highway, by water, by pipe line and by air 
also exist in a volume and extent far beyond what then 
existed ; (3) the commission has emergency powers with 
respect to the movement of traffic which it did not 
possess in 1917; (4) it may be anticipated that as a 
result of the experience in the World War, the govern- 
ment would be able, in the event of a similar emergency, 
to avoid conflicting actions of its own agencies with re- 
spect to transportation, and to take more effective steps 
to prevent an unwarranted upsurge in prices and wages; 
(5) the Reconstruction Finance Corporation now exists 
as an agency to supplement with public credit deficiencies 
in the private credit available to the railroads; (6) it 
is probable that the railroads are themselves better or- 
ganized for centralized action than they were in 1917. 
To the foregoing list the report appends the suggestion 
that “certain amendments of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and of other acts, would facilitate the regulation of 
the flow of commerce in time of war or threatened war,” 
adding that the commission is “prepared to discuss these 
in event the subject matter becomes important.” In con- 
nection with the emergency powers which the commis- 
sion now has, the report had previously noted that such 
powers are not limited to cases of “war or threatened 
war,” but “are based on a broad conception of trans- 
portation emergency.” In the same place is a sugges- 
tion that it is “important to note” that the commission 
has no emergency powers as to transportation by motor 
carriers. 

Carrier competition, it appears, is still giving the com- 
mission plenty to worry about, confronting it with some 
“very difficult questions” in competitive rate cases and 
in the exercise of the minimum-rate power. Its five- 
page discussion of that question includes references to 
the growing importance of cost-finding and the break- 
down of the railroad rate structure, ending with a com- 
mission promise to endeavor to the best of its ability “to 
develop wise policies in the handling of these matters 
through the careful consideration of each particular 
situation as it comes before us for action.” The report 
adds that it may be that “to some extent what is wise 
can only be determined through the process of trial 
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and error.” Previously this discussion of carrier com- 
petition had had this to say: 


Competition Giving Rate Structure a Beating 


“The fact that in many instances railroad freight rates 
have been considerably higher than cost of service would 
justify has obviously afforded better opportunities for 
competition than would otherwise have existed, and the 
trucks and water lines have not been slow in availing 
themselves of these opportunities. In such instances, 
however, the railroads can make large reductions in 
their rates to meet the competition without going below 
full cost of service. On the other hand, they frequently 
make or propose reductions, particularly when compet- 
ing on long hauls with water carriers or on less-than- 
carload traffic with trucks, where their only hope is to 
cover so-called out-of-pocket expenses and perhaps a 
trifle more. 

“Tt will be seen that the competition of today has been 
and is cutting the props from under the old railroad rate 
structure and the principles, if such they can be called, 
upon which it is based ... The only railroad rates which 
have stood up are the rates on traffic, mostly long haul, 
which for one reason or another happens to be more or 
less immune to the competition of other types of car- 
riers; but this is a circumstance which has provided an 
incentive for decentralization of industry and often for 
the use of substitute materials. Because of the com- 
petitive reductions, the railroad rate structure has come 
to be full of apparent distortions and inconsistencies, 
and has grown more complex.” 

The latter situation, among other things, prompted the 
commission to launch its pending general investigations 
of the class rate structure and the classification. These 
probes are called “very large” undertakings; and “‘it is 
not expected that they can be pushed to immediate hear- 
ings, as time will be saved by preliminary work by our 
own forces, and also by preparation by parties desiring 
to be heard.’”’ Meanwhile, the commission has indicated 
to interested parties that similar studies being pursued 
by the carriers and shipper organizations “should pro- 
ceed, inasmuch as to the extent that their efforts may 
be successful the magnitude of the tasks confronting all 
concerned will be decreased.” 


Beaver-Mahoning Canal Report Sent to President 


Next the report reveals that on the 27th of last Oc- 
tober the commission submitted to President Roosevelt 
its findings in response to the President’s request for a 
report on railroad freight rates in the territory wherein 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has 
recommended the construction of the so-called Beaver- 
Mahoning canal at a cost to the federal government of 
$207,257,000. As noted in the Railway Age of March 
4, 1939, page 376, the President’s request of the I. C. C., 
coming after he had had the engineers’ report reviewed 
by the National Resources Committee, was inspired by 
the engineers’ finding that “if the railroads would perma- 
nently reduce rates by an average of 29 cents per ton 
prior to the construction of the waterway the through 
project could not be justified.” 

The President asked the commission to determine 
whether or not rate reductions “of the magnitude and 
type noted” would be economically justified; and the 
effect which the construction of the project would have 
on rail and motor carriers.. The investigating job was 
assigned by the commission to a committee composed of 
Secretary Bartel and four other members of the staff 
under the direction of a commissioner. The above- 
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mentioned October 27, 1939, report embodying the views 
of the commission, had not up to this week been made 
public by the White House nor transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. 

The recent revision of the express rate structure is 
given a little over a page, after which comes a discussion 
of freight forwarders. In the latter connection the com- 
mission recalls how in its report on the Freight Forward- 
ing Investigation it found “no persuasive reason why the 
rail carriers could not, by appropriate cooperative effort, 
furnish an efficient service on less-than-carload traffic, 
including collection and delivery thereof, either by them- 
selves or through dhe or more wholly owned or con- 
trolled agencies, such as the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., at less-than-carload rates specially designed to 
attract such traffic, and thus retain for themselves the 
entire profits from such service.” “More than a year,” 
the commission goes on, “has now elapsed since our find- 
ings in that report were made public, but, so far as is 
known to us, no action by the rail carriers looking toward 
the inauguration of a cooperative and efficient service on 
less-than-carload traffic such as that now performed by 
forwarding companies has been attempted or is contem- 
plated.” However, it notes the recent action of the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and other Eastern roads 
in obtaining fourth-section relief to publish forwarder- 
competitive rates. 


I. C. C. to Participate in Senate Forwarder Probe 


Further in connection with the forwarder situation, the 
commission refers to the investigation being conducted 
by a sub-committee of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce in response to Senate Resolution 146’s 
call for a probe of freight forwarders and possibilities 
of improving methods of handling 1. c. 1. and express 
traffic. At the request of the Senate sub-committee the 
commission has appointed a staff committee to plan for 
its participation in the investigation. 

Before getting into its review of the work of various 
I. C. C. bureaus, the report next covers in turn the rail- 
way mileage abandoned during the year ended October 
31, 1939; commission cooperation with state commis- 
sions; the status of the Railroad Credit Corporation; 
the standard time zone investigation; a list of reports 
published in investigations instituted upon its own mo- 
tion; the more important of other pending investigations ; 
the commission’s work in connection with the regulation 
of pipe lines; its compliance with the Federal Register 
Act; and admissions to practice. 

The Bureau of Accounts was able to become more 
active during the year on its normal business because of 
the return of employees who had been assigned to Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s investigation of railway finances. Mean- 
while “substantial progress has been made during the 
period covered by this report in the revision of the 
accounting regulations for steam railroads,” in which 
connection the Bureau has had several conferences with 
the Accounting Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. The commission does not believe it wise to 
adopt a final revised issue of the present regulations 
pending final action on the railroad legislation now before 
Congress. 

The section on the Bureau of Finance reviews the 
year’s work of that bureau in connection with such mat- 
ters as certificates of public convenience and necessity, 
acquisitions of control of one carrier by another, issuance 
Ot securities, interlocking directorates, loans to carriers 
after federal control, R. F. C. loans and railroad reor- 
ganizations. There is also a discussion of the so-called 
Chandler Act which gave legal sanction to such plans 
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for readjustment of capital structures as had been 
worked out by the Baltimore & Ohio and Lehigh Valley. 


113,944 Pages of Testimony 


The commission conducted 663 hearings and took ap- 
proximately 113,944 pages of testimony during the period 
covered by the report on matters passing through the 
Bureau of Formal Cases; this compares with 590 hear- 
ings and 129,359 pages of testimony for the previous 
period. The Bureau of Inquiry conducted 250 investiga- 
tions, while the Bureau of Law instituted 31 cases and 
concluded 25, leaving 30 pending at the time of the 
report’s preparation. Activities of the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection and the Bureau of Safety, high-lighted 
in the report, will be covered in reviews of their separate 
reports in forthcoming issues of Railway Age. Likewise 
the commission’s 14-page review of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers work will be covered in a subsequent issue. 

During the year the commission set up a Bureau of 
Personnel Supervision and Management in compliance 
with executive orders issued by the President in 1938; 
it acted after an unsuccessful attempt to get exempted 
from the scope of the orders. The section on the Bureau 
of Service refers again to last fall’s rise in traffic and 
railroad action to meet it. It told how weather con- 
ditions brought the Texas and Oklahoma grain crops in 
for shipment at the same time the Kansas crop came 
along, a situation creating “acute” conditions which were 
relieved by on-the-ground work of A. A. R. Car Service 
Division agents and I. C. C. Bureau of Service agents 
who were aided by heavy rains which slowed up the 
harvesting and “helped to keep the situation from getting 
out of hand.” Meanwhile, “the movement as a whole 
was gratifying.” 

During the year seven orders authorized fusion weld- 
ing of 240 additional tank cars for test purposes, making 
the total cars under outstanding permissions 767. Later 
mention is made of the fact that “in a severe wreck a 
fusion welded tank car under test withstood derailment 
without damage to the tank within the insulation jacket.” 

Among other matters, the section on the Bureau of 
Statistics refers to the new cost-finding staff which dur- 
ing the 12 months under review was at work on 17 cases 
involving cost testimony. Also, the Bureau is reviewing 
carrier objections to the proposal to require large rail- 
ways to file consolidated system reports. 

The Bureau of Traffic was about its usual business in 
connection with such matters as tariffs, suspensions, 
fourth section applications and released rates; while the 
Bureau of Valuation met “extensive and diversified” 
demands for reports in connection with proceedings in- 
volving the cost of service and reorganization cases. 
Also, it carried on the work of valuing pipe lines and 
keeping railroad valuation data up to date. Experience 
during the past two years, the report says, has indicated 
that this Bureau must have additional forces if it is to 
keep its regular work current while carrying out special 
assignments promptly. 

During the first session of the present Congress, the 
commission’s legislative committee submitted 101 reports 
on bills or resolutions; the previous report noted that 
19 such reports had been submitted during the second 
and third sessions of the seventy-fifth Congress. 





Exactiy 3,420,469 mites of railroad transportation were pur- 
chased this summer by the New York “Herald-Tribune” to take 
under-privileged children from the city streets to vacation points 
in “friendly towns” in connection with its widely-known Tribune 


Fresh Air Fund. 











Baltimore & Ohio Opposes Exten- 
sion of 2.5-cent Fare 


Willard and Calloway attack Pennsylvania's position; Franklin defends 
it and calls Willard’s statement “unfair” 


HE attempt of Eastern railroads to obtain from 

the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to 

continue their 2.5-cents-per-mile basic coach fare 
in effect beyond the January 24 expiration date met the 
aggressive opposition of the Baltimore & Ohio at hear- 
ings held before Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Koch in Washington, D. C., on January 4 and 5. 

The two-day hearing was highlighted by the fact that 
Walter S. Franklin, vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Pennsylvania, appeared as a witness for the peti- 
tioning carriers and asked the commission to grant the 
nine months extension so that the railroads would have 
a longer period in which to experiment with the so-called 
sliding scale which is now in effect for round-trip fares 
in Eastern territory, while Daniel Willard, president, and 
W. B. Calloway, general passenger traffic manager of 
the B. & O., challenged the statistical exhibits of the 
Pennsylvania, accused it of not being interested in re- 
ducing passenger fares, and asked the commission to 
refuse the extension of time. The issue of postalized 
rates was also injected into the controversy when John 
W. Hastings, ex-New York state senator, challenged the 
Pennsylvania to put his postalized plan into effect on 
the Long Island for an experimental period. 

Briefly, the issue involved is whether the commission 
will grant the petition of the Eastern passenger carriers, 
other than the B. & O., for an extension of the 18 months 
experimental period for testing the effect of the 2.5 cent 
basic coach rate which would expire on January 24, to 
October 31. On December 11, the commission extended 
the period for two additional months to March 24, and 
assigned the case for hearing on January 4. If the com- 
mission adheres to the view of the B. & O. and refuses 
to grant the extension, the basic coach rate will revert 
to the two cent-a-mile maximum in Eastern territory. 
The carriers’ petition stated that additional time was 
necessary for further experimentation; and that because 
of the World’s Fairs in New York and San Francisco 
the results obtained from the 2.5 cent maximum rate 
should not be considered as conclusive under normal 
conditions. 


Franklin Urges 9-Month Extension 


The first witness in the two-day session was Mr. 
Franklin, who began his testimony by presenting several 
Statistical exhibits to support the petition of the Eastern 
lines. Mr. Franklin told the commission that unless the 
extension is granted, the greatly reduced sliding scale 
round trip fares, which were established in the East last 
summer, would be jeopardized and the results of this 
experiment in passenger rate-making largely nullified. 

Mr. Franklin pointed out that these new low-rate 
round trip fares are based upon a principle entirely new 
in passenger rate-making, by which the rates per mile 
decrease as the distance increases. For coach travel, he 
said, these round trip fares are in all cases below the 2.5 
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cents-a-mile level, and, for the longer distances, well 
under even the two cents-a-mile coach rate previously 
ordered by the commission, which will again go into 
effect if the authority for the 2.5 cents basic rate is 
allowed to expire. For instance, he said, the present 
round trip coach fare between New York and Chicago 
is 15.1 per cent below, the New York-St. Louis fare 14.9 
per cent below, and the New York-Cincinnati fare 10.6 
per cent below the two-cents-a-mile level. 

Round trip rail tickets good in Pullman cars, under the 
sliding scales, Mr. Franklin pointed out to the commis- 
sion, are likewise below the base rate of three cents per 
mile authorized by the commission for Pullman or “first 
class” travel, and still in effect for one-way use. The 
reductions in the case of tickets valid in lower berths 
or superior forms of accommodation, he said, amount to 
as much as 10 per cent for the longer distances, and for 
tickets good in upper berths to as much as 20 per cent. 


Says Negative Action Would Be “Unfortunate” 


“Tf the 2.5 cents basic coach rate is not extended as 
requested in the petition,’ contended Mr. Franklin, “the 
success of these experiments, for which so much is hoped 
in advantage to the public and the railroads, may be 
gravely threatened.” Such an outcome, he declared, 
“would be most unfortunate,” and he went on to indicate 
that the question of passenger fares in the east is in no 
sense of the word a closed book. ‘Our minds are en- 
tirely open on this whole question,” he told the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Franklin’s position was that in view of the fact 
that the sliding scale fares had been placed in effect dur- 
ing the time that the special low World’s Fair rates were 
in effect, the railroads have not had an adequate oppor- 
tunity to test their real effects and need the longer period 
to October 31 for this purpose. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Franklin’s testimony, he 
was briefly cross-examined by Mr. Hastings, who asked 
the Pennsylvania witness whether the revenues from the 
26 months of the two-cent rate were not greater than 
the preceding 26 months at the 3.6 rate. “Yes,” said 
Mr. Franklin, “they were, but this fact cannot be at- 
tributed to the reduction in fares.” 

The next witness appearing for the petitioning car- 
riers was J. W. Switzer, passenger traffic manager of 
the New York Central, who also presented several de- 
tailed statistical exhibits to show the effects of the 2.5- 
cent rate and the sliding scale round trip rates now in 
effect. He supported the contention that more time was 
needed to get a fair picture of what is happening under 
the sliding scale rates. 


Porter Concerned Over One-Way Rates 


During his testimony, on the sliding scale rates, Com- 
missioner Porter spoke up and said: “Do you think 
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the 1.7-cent round trip rate from New York to St. Louis 
attracted additional traffic ?” 

“Yes, it did”, answered the New York Central official. 

“If it is good for the round trip,” retorted Mr. Porter, 
“why isn’t it good for a one-way trip?” “Why don’t you 
experiment a little with one-way trips instead of con- 
centrating all your efforts on the round trip patrons?” 

Arthur White, assistant director of the commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, who was later to appear as a wit- 
ness for the commission, asked Mr. Switzer how the 
1.7-cent rate for the round trip from New York to St. 
Louis compared with the Greyhound bus rate. The wit- 
ness could not answer this question. 

Examiner Koch asked the witness specifically whether 
or not he believed the 2.5-cent rate would attract more 
traffic to the railroads. 

“It will produce more revenue”, was Mr. Switzer’s 
answer. 

“Has the reduction of the spread between the coach 
and Pullman fares increased revenues?”, asked Exam- 
iner Koch. Mr. Switzer didn’t know. (It will be re- 
called that during earlier hearings in this matter, one of 
the principal reasons given by the railroads for increas- 
ing the basic coach rate from two to 2.5 cents a mile 
was that the two-cent rate made such a large spread be- 
tween the coach and Pullman rate that passengers re- 
fused to pay the higher Pullman rate and rode in 
coaches. ) 

At this point Commissioner Porter asked, “What do 
you regard as the main competitor of the New York 
Central in coach travel?” Mr. Switzer thought the pri- 
vate auto and also the bus. 

“How do you expect the railroad to compete with the 
auto and bus if you do not reduce your fares to near 
their level ?’”’, retorted Mr. Porter. 


“Passenger Service No By-Product,” Says Wall 


F. J. Wall, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, was the next wit- 
ness for the petitioning carriers. He asked that the 
commission continue the 2.5-cent fare for the next nine 
months to allow further experimentation. His road, 
Mr. Wall said, is vitally interested in this case in view 
of the fact that “passenger service is not a by-product 
of the New Haven.” Mr. Wall also pointed out that 
his road did not join in the sliding scale rates because 
of the short distances that it carries passengers. 

He was not ready to say that the 2.5-cent rate is the 
final answer for the New Haven. At this point Com- 
missioner Porter spoke up to observe that “You seem 
quite willing to do everything in experimenting except 
in reducing fares. Why don’t you use a 1!4-cent rate 
for a change?” 

“A 1¥%-cent rate would spell ruination for the New 
Haven”, answered the New Haven vice-president. 

Mr. Porter then wanted to know why the New Haven 
was not interested in trying to regain some of the pas- 
sengers now hauled by the buses. The New Haven 
witness’ reply was that “All bus passengers in our ter- 
ritory would not make a difference of more than $1,- 
000 ,000 a year”’. 

“Wouldn’t the New Haven be interested in an added 
$1,000,000 a year?”, queried Examiner Koch. 

Mr. Hastings asked Mr. Wall whether or not he was 


aware that the cost of hauling a passenger seat one mile ~ 


was one-third of a cent. Mr. Wall did not know this, 


but did state that, in his opinion, it cost the New Haven 
not one-third of a‘cent, but rather four cents a mile to 
haul a passenger. 

Another New York Central witness was H. M. Bas- 
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sett, transportation engineer, who presented consider- 
able statistical data to show that the 2.5-cent rate and 
the sliding scale rates were working out in a satisfactory 
manner and should be continued for the extra nine 
months. 

Mr. Willard, who appeared for the first time in op- 
position to a proposal sponsored by the other carriers 
in Eastern territory, began his testimony by saying that 
he did not think that the New England lines should be 
included in Eastern territory because of the entirely dif- 
ferent passenger problem with which they were con- 
fronted. 

While the B. & O. went along with the other carriers 
in asking for the increase from two cents to 2.5 cents a 
mile, said Mr. Willard, it “doubted very much the wis- 
dom of such action”. “We feared’, he added, “that the 
increased fare proposed would cause more people who 
were then traveling on the railroads to leave the rail- 
roads and use other agencies of transportation, and that 
the net result of the increased rate would be less rather 
than greater net earnings for the rail carriers. We think 
that the actual results obtained under the 2.5-cent fare 
have more than justified the doubts which we felt con- 
cerning the wisdom of such action”. 


Willard Challenges Franklin's Testimony 


Taking up the testimony of Mr. Franklin, Mr. Wil- 
lard said that while he did not question the accuracy of 
the statements or the charts based thereon, he did ques- 
tion very much the significance which has been attached 
to such statements by those who favor the higher rate. 
“Graphic charts”, he pointed out, “carefully prepared 
and based upon a correct use of accurate statements, 
make a strong appeal to the eye and their significance is 
easily understood. However, it is necessary that the 
statements of the character I have in mind and the 
charts based thereon should present for comparison 
things of the same kind. Unfortunately, referring 
to the charts which have been placed in the record by 
Mr. Franklin and others, the comparison is not made 
between things of the same kind and no effort has been 
made to equate or to place the conditions that are dealt 
with on a proper comparative basis. The sufficient rea- 
son for not doing so is the fact that it would be quite 
impossible, with the data available, to make such a fair 
comparison as would be of value”. 

Mr. Willard then cited the two World’s Fairs which 
were in progress and the low rates offered for them 
which entered into the exhibits presented to the commis- 
sion by the Pennsylvania and New York Central. Most 
people, said Mr. Willard, who traveled to the New York 
Fair over the B. & O. paid not more than 1.6 cents a 
mile, “and we were glad to carry them at that rate”. 

Discussing the possibility of recovering bus passen- 
gers and the differential between bus and rail fares, Mr. 
Willard took the position that the differential should not 
be greater than 15 per cent. The present differential, he 
said, is from 10 to 40 per cent. 


Stresses Need for Experimentation 


“T am by no means certain’, he continued, “that a 
rate of two cents a mile by the railroads will bring back 
a large portion of the business which has been lost to 
the buses. I am quite certain, however, that it will 
bring something and only an experiment will determine 
how much. It may be that in this Eastern region it will 
require a coach rate as low as 1% cents per mile in 
order to secure for the railroads a greater portion of 
the passenger travel. Such a rate has been found nec- 
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essary and I understand profitable by the carriers in the 
Southeastern region. It has also been found quite profit- 
able, so I am told, by railroads operating between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and, as I have already said, 


a similar rate was considered profitable by all the East- . 


ern carriers in connection with the World’s Fair busi- 
ness—at least they all made such rates effective”. 
“Based upon the experience of the B. & O., plus 


such information as I have been able to obtain from — 


other sources, plus my own observation concerning the 
number of people who travel on buses, induced by the 
lower fares, plus the possibility of regaining to the rail- 
roads much of the travel which now makes use of the 
private automobile, I feel quite confident that the B. & 
O, at least would earn more net money with a maximum 


coach fare of two cents a mile than it can or will earn — 


with a maximum rate of 2% cents a mile”. 


Would Reduce Pullman Rates 


“Tf I felt free to establish on the B. & O. such rates as 
in my opinion would be productive of the greater amount 
of net revenue, I would make the Pullman charge 2.5 
cents a mile for sleeping cars, with a 2%4-cent rate per 
mile in such cars for round trips. I would also make 


the 214-cent rate in chair cars, including all features of 


that service. I would give further trial at least to the 
rate of two cents a mile for one way in coaches, with a 
round trip rate of 114 cents per mile, which it should be 
remembered was substantially the same rate that the 
B. & O. received on its World’s Fair business to New 
York.” 

Mr. Willard has “only admiration for the managers of 
the bus companies who have been able to take from the 
steam railroads so large a portion of their patronage”, 
and he considers that the bus can no longer be ignored 
by the railroads as a serious competitor. 

“The buses will continue to handle an increasing 
volume of business because much of the service which 
they render will be found more convenient and more 
attractive to their patrons than the service which can 
be offered by the railroads,” according to the B. & O. 
president. “I am definitely in favor, however, of the rail- 
roads meeting the challenge of bus competition which, 
so far, we in the East have not done. I am convinced 
that the railroads can meet this challenge successfully 
and at rates that will yield profits and at the same time 
leave to the buses a large and growing patronage from 
which they also can hope to realize substantial and com- 
pensatory earnings.” 

He concluded his testimony by urging the commis- 
sion to deny the Eastern lines petition because, in his 
opinion, the carriers won’t know anymore about the 2.5 
and the sliding scale rates at the end of the nine-months 
extension period that is known today. 


Calloway Continues the Attack 


The great difference between the B. & O. and the 
Pennsylvania over the subject of competition in the pas- 
senger business became evident when Mr. Calloway took 
the stand. During the course of his testimony he made 
some caustic comments regarding the Pennsylvania’s 
interest in the case, saying that if the Pennsylvania did 
not have such heavy traffic between Washington and 
New York and Philadelphia and New York, its posi- 
tion in this question would be just the reverse. 

“We may be the five per cent people”, he asserted, 
“but the $15,000,000 that we make on passenger traffic 
is just as important to us as the $70 or $100 million is to 
the Pennsy”. He also accused the Pennsylvania of hav- 
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ing a monoply on the passenger business out of the 
South, saying that no Southern line can operate its 
cars on the B. & O. Also, he contended, the Pennsy]- 
vania controls all the traffic out of New England and has 
a complete monopoly in that territory. 

Mr. Calloway told the commission that from 1936 to 
1939 the trend of passenger traffic ran with the fare 
charges. In his opinion, the last increase to 2.5 cents 
a mile produced a decrease in business and caused public 
sentiment to turn against the railroads. “All you have 
to do to test the truth of this assertion is to go out and 
talk to some of our ticket agents as I have done,” Mr. 
Calloway said. 


Sliding Scale is Attacked 


Attacking the sliding scale proposition, Mr. Calloway 
pointed out that in all of the Eastern territory up to 450 
miles the rate is above two cents a mile. On this basis, 
a man in Pittsburgh cannot buy a ticket at the 1.7-cent 
rate previously mentioned by Mr. Switzer. Tickets to 
most points on the B. & O., he observed, cost more than 
two cents a mile, 

The B. & QO. passenger traffic manager believes that 
“the coach business is gone if the bus competition is 
not met, unless certain roads put on more Pacemakers 
and Trailblazers. (He was referring to the two deluxe 
all-coach trains recently put on between New York and 
Chicago by the Pennsylvania and New York Central.) 
Also, he believes that air competition is very serious, and 
added that this fact has caused the B. & O. to think 
that the Pullman fare should be reduced to 2.5 and 24% 
cents a mile for one way and round trips respectively. 
Such action, he believes, would check the drift to the 
air service. , 

“What we want”, concluded Mr. Calloway, “is a two- 
cent rate and then we will try to convince our neighbors 
to do some real experimenting with low rates.” 


McCarthy is On the Fence 


Appearing at the request of the commission was Henry 
F. McCarthy, passenger traffic manager of the Boston 
& Maine and Maine Central, who partially supported the 
contention of the Eastern carriers that they should have 
an extension of time, but admitted that if a two-cent 
maximum were fixed for the other carriers, he would 
be satisfied with it. He would rather have a 2.5 cent 
maximum with authority to do whatever experimenting 
he desired to do under that figure. He also told the 
commission that his two roads operate on a two-cent per 
mile basis on intrastate operations because of an order 
of the Maine Public Utilities Commission refusing to 
permit the 2.5 rate to go into effect. He also added that 
he had experimented over Christmas and New Year’s 
with a one-cent per mile rate, but that he did not believe 
it would prove to be successful although all returns were 
not as yet in. 

Mr. Hastings asked the commission to deny the pro- 
posed extension, asserting that “you can’t increase 
revenues and rates at the same time.” Challenging the 
competence of the railroad executives to successfully 
run the railroads, Mr, Hastings went on to say that “If 
some subversive power had set out to wreck the Ameri- 
can railroads, it could not have done a better job than 
the present executives have done.” 

Mr. Hastings then urged the commission to adopt 


| his postalized plan which would establish fares on the 


basis of zones regardless of distance. He challenged the 
Pennsylvania to put his plan into effect on the Long 
Island for an experimental period, saying that if it did 
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not work, it would be the best answer the railroads can 
make to his argument. He also asserted that the Eastern 
carriers’ claim that the increase from two to 2.5 cents a 
mile would produce $30,000,000 additional revenue had 
not been borne out, and that to the contrary, revenues 
had dropped as a result of the fare increase. 


Porter Refuses to Exclude Hastings’ Plan 


After the conclusion of Mr. Hastings’ testimony, J. F. 
Eshelman, assistant general counsel for the Pennsylvania, 
objected to the introduction of the postalized plan, say- 
ing that it was not germane to the question under dis- 
cussion. The words were hardly out of his mouth be- 
fore Commissioner Porter snapped: “Overruled”. 

Arthur White introduced a number of statistical ex- 
hibits showing detailed results of passenger operations 
in the East since the 2.5 cent fare was placed in effect. 
Mr. White admitted the difficulty of attempting to draw 
any definite conclusions from the statistics, but indicated 
that he believed the experimental fare had not benefited 
the Eastern carriers. 

R. J. Littlefield, superintendent of motor service for 
the Pennsylvania, read into the record figures tending to 
show that revenues of the long-haul bus lines had dropped 
off since the railroads inaugurated the sliding scale fares. 
He also testified that there was a 26 per cent differential 
between the fares of the Pennsylvania Greyhound, a 
motor carrier affiliate of the Pennsylvania, and its rail 
fares. 


Franklin Calls Willard “Unfair” 


Mr. Franklin concluded the hearing by taking the 
stand to characterize Mr. Willard’s criticism of his 
exhibits as a “most unfair statement.” He went on to 
say that “the B. & O. is here attempting to persuade the 
commission to stop experiments which are very advan- 
tageous to the public.” He brought his testimony to an 
end by pointing out that while the other carriers in the 
Eastern territory have increased their share of the pas- 
senger traffic, the B. & O. has allowed its share to fall 
from 5.9 per cent in 1938 to 4.5 per cent of the total in 
the first eight months of 1939. 

Oral argument in the matter is set for January 22 
before the full commission, and briefs must be submitted 
on or before that date. 


C. & E. I. Coach Shop 
(Continued from page 125) 


any height desired for work on the car sides and which 
has retractable, vertical 5-in. I-beam supports which 
may be disconnected at the bottom and drawn up out of 
the way when not in use, 

Adjacent to the general repair shop at the east end 
of the building are the pipe and tin shop, tool room, 
locker room, toilet room, battery room and electrical 
room, all with new modern equipment, including a 10-ft. 
bending brake, 36-in. squaring shears, a metal cutting 
band saw and a high speed drill in the pipe and tin 
shop; a Bradley wash fountain, three shower baths, steel 
tables and lockers in the locker room; and a mono-rail 
hoist and 50-gal. copper still in the battery room. 

When the car has been repaired it is moved back to 
Track 6, retrucked and moved to Track 2 under the 
paint canopy in the paint shop where all painting is done 
quickly, efficiently and safely. 

The entire coach shop was designed with exceptional 
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care for fire protection. No wood was used in its con- 
struction and all the equipment installed is of steel or 
fireproof construction. The motors and lights in the 
paint shop and varnish room are explosion proof. Fire 
walls and fire doors are provided, as mentioned previ- 
ously, and all the glass in the windows and doors is %-in. 
wire glass. The varnish room, upholstery shop, wood- 
working shop, brass room and office are protected by a 
wet pipe system of automatic sprinklers. The spray 
canopy in the paint shop is protected by 66 dry deluge 
type sprinklers controlled by 10 heat activating devices 
along the canopy, which automatically turn on the water 
in the deluge sprinklers whenever there is a rise in 
temperature of 15 deg. F. or more per minute. When- 
ever water flows in the deluge system an alarm is auto- 
matically given, so that the water may be shut off manu- 
ally after the fire is extinguished in order to prevent 
damage from water. In addition to the sprinkler system, 
drops are provided with fire hose connections throughout 
the building and the water pipe system is provided with 
a two-way fire department connection outside of the 
building. An outside alarm is also provided, which is 
automatically sounded in case of fire in the building. 
The sprinkler and alarm systems were installed by The 
Automatic Sprinkler. Corporation of America, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Office Centrally Located 


The office of the coach shop is centrafly located in the 
northeast ‘corner of the wood working and pattern shop 
and separated from it by steel partitions, with prism 
glass in the upper half of the’ partitions. The office is 
equipped with steel filing cabinets and lockers and a dial 
phone system. 

The building was designed by I. A. Moore, supervisor 
of bridges and buildings at Danville, under the super- 
vision of C. Brannon, division engineer, Danville, and 
J. E. Bernhardt, bridge engineer, Chicago. The electric 
wiring and lighting system was designed under the 
supervision of H. H. Orr, superintendent of signals and 
telegraph, Danville. The design and construction of the 
building was under the general supervision and direction 
of J. S. McBride, chief engineer, Chicago. The selection 
and arrangement of the interior equipment and facilities 
was planned by the mechanical department under the 
supervision of D. J. Sheehan, superintendent of motive 
power, Danville. The building was constructed under 
general contract by the Austin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


* * * 





Photo by Granville Thomas 


Pennsylvania 2-8-0 and a Reading “Camel-Back” 4-4-2 Pair Up at 
the Head End of a 65-Car Freight Train on the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines at Millville, N. J. 
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Scrap Yields Railroads 
80 Million Dollars in ’39 


HE Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel has issued a 

i year-book of information about scrap which in- 
cludes figures showing the shipments of scrap by 

rail and the freight paid to railroads in 1938. This in- 
formation and also statistics on the consumption of 
iron and steel scrap in 1939 indicate that the Class I 
railroads of the United States received approximately 
$25,000,000 freight revenue last year from iron and steel 
scrap while reports received by the Railway Age to date 
from railroads indicate that the railroads sold approxi- 
mately $55,000,000 of iron and steel scrap in 1939. This 
would indicate that Class I railroads received approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 last year from the sale of their own 





Revenue Freight—Iron and Steel Scrap 


1936 1937 1938 
reOns 5. jbuseotatetoacunue 474,843 571,119 234,161 
PU INNS sdk sos rw ee ane 19,763,200 23,630,384 9,989,434 
MREMRNe Nis SaaS Gh sue eee $28,145,398 $34,006,692 $13,891,228 





scrap and from the transportation of commercial iron 
and steel scrap. 

In 1938 the railroads handled 9,989,000 net tons of 
commercial iron and steel scrap or about 74 per cent 
of the iron and stee! scrap purchased for domestic use 
and for export. The freight revenue from the scrap 
handled by the railroads in 1938 totalled $13,891,000. 
In 1937, the revenue traffic for the railroads in scrap 





Scrap Moved By Railroads—1938 


Tons Tons 

Region Originated Terminated 
le pe lt cea ee 288,801 168,293 
RORORET MERES. soice in ccewiawech rena ae vawwasare 1,802,122 1,583,608 
MORGUGRL HOARIEET oa. 6 oe aas. 55. scree 2a0% 2,693,386 3,262,974 
Bastern WDAstrict «oc cccb bins ccwwascessses 4,784,309 5,014,875 
ee  —— ne er ae 161,861 182,721 
RSIDNGMRMD ie bss. sie Ks od nie nb Wee Siamese RE oes 568,782 513,862 
Southern District ............0ceccce0eees 730,643 696,583 
PUTER 25 ions Raidlo,w wins ays EAue ede Rie epere-s 537,455 438,128 
Ce) en 620,279 551,746 
SOUWEDIRI 6 occc oe sssiedesnicweecoewecns 268,519 307,669 
WV CSIED IDIBUECE iiss ewes sd-oswiesasccnd as 1,426,253 1,297,543 


totalled 23,630,000 tons and $34,006,000. In 1936, it 
amounted to 19,763,000 tons and $28,145,000. 

By comparison, pig iron for steel manufacture pro- 
duced 4,040,000 tons and $5,639,000 of revenue freight 
for the railroads in 1938; coke for steel manufacture 
produced 13,777,000 tons and $16,312,000 of revenue 
freight and iron ore for steel manufacture produced 
41,647,000 tons and $29,648,000 of revenue freight. The 
average freight revenue per ton in 1938 was $1.39 on 
scrap, $1.39 on pig iron, 71 cents on iron ore, $1.19 
on coke and $2.74 on finished iron and steel articles. 
The average revenue on scrap was $2.00 per ton to 
originating lines and $1.98 to terminating lines. 

During 1939, according to the Institute, the con- 
sumption of scrap by the manufacturers of iron and 
steel in this country totalled approximately 34,800,000 
gross tons which was exceeded only in 1929, 1936 and 
1937 and was 62 per cent larger than in 1938, while 
exports of scrap totalled approximately 3,500,000 tons, 
as compared with the 2,998,000 tons in 1938 and the 
record of 4,092,000 tons in 1937. Consumption figures 
‘include the scrap produced by the steel mills as well as 
the scrap purchased by the mills. 

Scrap furnished about 49 per cent of the metal going 
into steel manufacture last year and iron ore about 51 
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per cent. Approximately 70 per cent of the 1939 con- 
sumption of scrap went into the production of new steel, 
20 per cent into castings and 10 per cent in miscellaneous 
uses. 

Notwithstanding the feverish buying of scrap by 





Revenue Scrap Handled in 1938 





Number 
of Number Freight 
Road carloads of tons revenue 
BANG RR RE alc. ps.cste aucun lenetnve 266 12.235 $10,572 
PAIGE Mar. WOW icccore 45s eee ee 964 42,616 37,806 
Alton 1,573 65,708 78,404 
Ann Arbor BA) 5,249 7,621 
A. T. & 2,369 107.447 289.666 
A. 2,058 88,542 111,223 
B. 11,863 508,531 633,689 
B. 419 17,154 16,501 
Bost 1,007 41,242 65,596 
Bost 2,851 109,065 197,574 
Cc. G 787 32,324 47,077 
C08 ‘ 8,868 338,212 361,700 
GC, cof Vt. 141 5,491 9,489 
C.. 3: 3,480 144,045 213,256 
Oe cad DAs Ean ier ras oar 557 21,932 28,105 
Ce Sb sor Sine sitar 5,466 256,536 356,404 
Mts NOE rns Sel clove tescenreiecers 3,470 146,171 268,902 
MOAI 255 oo 5. 2 oub conor aiereis 406 17,840 24,732 
Re eRe Wigs earn lauax si at eca\eiavereisicws 471 18,123 16,918 
COPS RS sivacnsrerds 4,205 193,720 274,993 
ORR ME a econ Oe ctie 2,563 116,154 205,769 
MOUMICHENG:  o oiose een wcsce cies 164 6,557 7,946 
| Dec < dg: | 8 PUR Rpe er  e en reer ess 1,973 75,456 94,974 
BD RR EWN ook Secs wv acai aie ewer 2,361 91,298 148,376 
DR aN Ske eaca Gotees 382 16,240 22,649 
| DR det RS OS are erie 983 44,918 30,146 
OPT RS cao eect 601 28,775 29,533 
DG Becca Aaa a eras ere me 4,431 211,488 127,901 
BME eo ered eos Sedan e como 5,395 240,791 268,156 
AG: SOEs, Garon boa edsva oko loo iis 25,553 63,481 
Ca REIN, Bai tietdiar amen cehe 375 17,961 21,856 
LS PR ORE Rr renee oe 2,774 120,764 174,238 
PS CENC GING ~ 5: sete wecrecme-ace 760 32,692 67,449 
UM ea. isi Wd cee ores fata candice 427 19,055 38,037 
LOE ING ME eset comers 173 5,474 3,789 
MCHA NG, 5h sxe.s. Giavere tment 3,650 148,267 236,127 
LONG SSlANd 4 .6<0s 000s 201 6,516 8,435 
DENCE EIN Ss arene wieiersin gle eee 2,699 119,516 148,472 
1 CE S| ry ard 806 29,856 50,412 
A Sa en a oe 803 35,371 70,360 
UN ogo, bie Sie acelave gotten 1,407 59,726 153,746 
BURST CACY. sigs wis-areiooe Reisaeiaans 2477 95,016 181,095 
10 EE 3 © a ce err a 473 19,519 32,671 
DEBRONG.: (s.66ci06,0siaacalouenses 173 7,009 3,360 
INC aO et as aae cakieteess 229 10,560 14,315 
1 Oke ae 0 SRE ara ey 15,491 664,706 1,257,906 
IN ho os: BR RS Man, ce catens:aseries 5.179 208,181 241,209 
is ON: GNM eRe: fc cscanks 3,157 126,567 261,635 
IN ee OS Ws. «0a costae 93 2,343 2,824 
INS ON SS RESIN s.. arorecarxietarbrets 289 10,094 4,535 
BE ON sy isinepetawewswes 2,417 99,283 210,508 
PROE SOUS. <es ewes orereroateterers 406 17,002 21,243 
(CS a 2°) i ace eee mn 1,028 45,951 107,017 
PREAH A 5. is %iih aie siewiters Sonatorern ets 42,245 1,745,401 2,486,623 
Pere MASE. sins 8 0od owes 3,009 135,656 223,809 
PG ME” iss axcistaierciarerine ere 10,805 516,238 349,748 
EWN a) SNM. —sa:siuis newer 1,040 42,501 33,878 
RP AG NN 5535705) o.5.4:6:3,aeesiokia ere 16,091 648,377 708,950 
Bees ORS. oreawututsias reer 986 43,233 85,139 
Bt 28 WS. vss aueiewioaes 329 14,415 26,065 
PA ES. oirashs aioe ee ems 1,589 69,498 101,191 
BOs iis sasusewiehsrs-ccanes aceweirors 4,574 193,519 305,936 
SOR: Sis). Keskiecnonnetee 3,263 153,959 258,121 
Men: GONG. poaewiecenssaeveseeck 228 10,882 10,572 
ML CXAR GRC URAC! ~~. us. ciaialeiodease 1,063 46,820 92,166 
OTTO INNA! ein.sovereia ra ececeeeen 386 15,831 14,833 
MPa a. ce ienecahidie. bieconedn: Se Shines 1,956 87,760 205,721 
Re? bein ccedednuentwtueees 202 6,656 12,808 
DAMEN, bictosatiesiais anata occ 1,671 69,260 92,375 
RVC UE. WINUNES. - Soc abe. anesere,areereverste 892 34,380 31,685 
DVL UES J sesesdsaercite 5,309 245,325 296,792 





steel mills and foundries last September and October, 
the all-year average price was lower than the averages 
of $17.50 in 1929, $18.25 in 1925, $20.00 in 1923, and 
$25.50 in 1920. 

A Bureau of Mines survey as of September 30, 1939, 
at the close of a month of record shipments, disclosed 
that stocks of scrap in the hands of leading scrap yards, 
all railroads and the more important consumers totalled 
7,200,000 tons, of which 466,729 tons were held by 67 
railroads. Of the stocks held by consumers in October, 
40 per cent was No. 1 heavy melting steel. A new trend 
in 1939 was the increased use of steel scrap by gray 
iron foundries to impart greater strength and other 
desirable physical properties to their castings. 


























D. & R. G. W. Automobile-Box Car Built by Pressed Steel Car Company 


D. & R. G. W. Automobile-Box Cars 


Designed for Dual Service 


New door arrangement permits the cars to serve either in the trans- 
portation of automobiles or grain and other commodities 


placed in service 100 automobile-box cars of 50 

tons capacity built by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. They are of steel-sheathed, wood-lined construc- 
tion with a light weight of 44,400 Ib. and an inside length 
of 40 ft. 6 in. A feature of the cars is the unusual door 
arrangement which makes them suitable either for the 
transportation of automobiles or grain and other com- 
modities. 


i Denver and Rio Grande Western recently 


With Both Doors Open 
the Clear Opening is 15 
Ft. 1 In. Wide 


The door arrangement utilizes an auxiliary inside door 
which enables the door openings to be made 15 ft. wide 
by 10 ft. 34 in, high for the loading of automobiles, or 
with a standard 6-ft. width for the loading of box-car 
commodities. When the cars are used for the latter 
purpose, the separate inside door slides over the large 
automobile door opening, forming a separate wall, and 
thereby eliminates the installation of any temporary 
lining. These inside doors, patented by W. H. Sag- 
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stetter, chief mechanical officer, Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, are of corrugated-steel construction and are 
lined with plywood. They fit in a recess in the side 
wall when not in use in such a manner as not to interfere 


with the loading of any commodity. The doors have 
safety catches of the gravity type to hold them auto- 
matically in a closed or open position. 


Underframes and Trucks 


The underframes have the Duryea cushioning arrange- 
ment. The center sill consists of two 10-in, open-hearth 
steel channels with top and bottom cover plates applied 
with a continuous weld. The side sills are 10-in. high- 
tensile-steel channels, running from end sill to end sill, 
with a reinforcement consisting 6-in. bulb angles at- 
tached to the side sill under the door opening. The end 
sills are high-tensile steel angles. 

The body bolster is of the built-up type of welded 
construction having %¢-in. high-tensile steel web plates 
and 3g-in. top and bottom cover plates. The four cross 
bearers are also of high-tensile steel of welded construc- 
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(Left) The Location of the 
Inner Door When the Car 
Is Used for Automobile 
Lading: (Right) The Inner 
Door in Position for the 
Loading of Grain and 
Other Box-Car Commodi- 
ties 


tion extending the full width of the car. The diagonal 
bracing is of ¥%-in, high-tensile steel extending from the 
corner of the car at the junction of the side and end 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Automobile-Box Cars Built by The Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Length over coupler carrier casting, ft.-in. ............. 42-1034 
Length over end sills, ft.-in. 2... ccccscccccccsesccccoss 40- 8% 
With Over Gide SHS, FEAINS ccc csicccees 60 ses eeceeues 9- 95% 
EPS ORME TT Gs CSUR co Cec are Tore reine 40- 61/16 
Width, inside, ft.-in, ......sseecsccessscscccccecsccces 9- Q'/16 
Width, side door opening, clear, automobile car, =) re 15- 1 
Width, side door opening clear, box car, ft.-in. ......... 6- 0 i 
Height, inside at side plate, ft.-in. ....ccccccccccccccens 10- 8% 
Height, inside at center, ft.-in, ..........sseeeeesevees 11- 15/1 
Height, rail to top of running boards, ft.-in. ........... 15- 1 
SIC CAD ACION, CHS SU. y0c.510 c's sinieioo  slei ie oe sie ine sve eieece.c- 3,961 
MAE SU RIRING, PUD: sits eraiesg atv eraravsra cere oreps-are 5/4414. c15-0-e si erateneies 44,000 
RSA EMMIS IDs soos 0s 1ercliesoders o7eveleierw,0:e ott 0S bie sale ole ayaa erevare 124,600 
Ratio, pay load to gross load, per cent .......-....seee- 5B 
Pas A Ae Re OB ANS arc efore cio e etereie oletayoe a5 erect rhe aie ee-e alee rans 51% x 10 





sills to the junction of the bolsters and the center sill. 
The body center plates are of high-tensile cast steel 
conforming to the A. A. R. contour, and each plate is 
held in position by 34-in. rivets reinforced by welding. 


The Large Door Closed 
and the Standard 6-Ft. 
Box-Car Door Open 
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Three-inch Z-bars of high-tensile steel form the floor 
stringers which are welded to .the cross bearers and 
bolster web. 

The cars are equipped with self-aligning trucks of the 
Truck Association design having a spring plankless 
double-truss frame. The side frames and the truck bols- 
ters, made by the American Steel Foundries, are of high- 
tensile cast steel. The side frames have the brake-hanger 
bracket cast integral and the latter provides for the 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Automobile-Box Cars 


METER AINE. saree cisiels acc s che auete O. C. Duryea Corp., New York 
_ Game taie asia Oe cares wemsre de Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., 
A “a Prod € Chi 
iti HORSE Save. c-o:sie:0 e's. sve c10:8 pex Railway Products Co., icago 
tous fae Gated weikecee eaeues The Youngstown Steel Door Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio . 
BHA cc wactaieiereasces weivwieee aces Union Metal Products Co., Chicago 
Side and end ladders ........... The bf ae Appliance Co., Tol- 
edo, io 
Floor clipS ..ccccccccccccccccece Western Railway Equipment Co., St. 
hold .—-% P ge ni 
k-proof bolts; grip-holding nuts. Grip Nut Co., icago ; 
cage einete aera Perth epee eae Theva National Malleable and Steel Castings 
ee _— oo 
Uncoupling rigging ............- Union Metal Products Co., icago 
truck side frames; bolsters ..... American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Gide HEAVINGN oc ccud eos cceeeesss A. Stucki_Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Journal bearings ........+.+e0-- Magnus Metal Div., National Lead 
Co., New York E 
Gineh WHEGIS) “soe coco ssereeuens Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
“ burgh, be c oi 
NEAL MEME Sowescacseoeeaes = merican ocomotive Bes ailway 
er Sone Steel Spring, Div., New York 
GAnDHGUG: o<icle-aclecee aise ele «ccoeeweve (50) Holland Company, Chicago . 
(50) American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago ; : 
Brake hanger retainer ........... Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 
Wialie WEAN os ore co sale cee certs ase (50) Chicago Railway Equipment Co., 
hicago 
(50) Davis Brake Beam Co., Johns- 
h k town, Pa. 
Brake shoe; brake shoe eys 
(Lockey) ....ccsccescccescce American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York ; 
Brake hangers ...vccscsccsccccvce Sohege Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
Air brakes, type AB ..........-. Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa. ; 
Mand Dhak “cece sees: cocosecces Ajax Hand Brake Co., Chicago 
Brak St€p ccscccccvcccvccsscese Apex Railway Products Co., Chicago 
Brake FERWIMOr «ccs cscccevenvue Royal Railway Improvements Corp., 
New York : ; 
Journal box HdS ..cccscccecsecs American Locomotive Co., Railway 
Steel Spring Div., New York 
Dust guards; wedges ........... Portable Plating & Equipment Co., 
Chicago 
Angle-cock holder; defect card f ; 
holder; pipe clamps ......... Railway Devices Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Retainer pipe clamp ......-...-. Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago . 
Safety support and device ....... Grip Nut Co., Chicago : ; 
Dratchey IC <occceecetecceace Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 
Paint and peimer <<es-<.ctes os. 000-0 (50) E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Wilmington, Del. : 
(50) Wardway Paint Works, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. ; 
Paint and primer, roofs ......+ -» The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





application of the Mobil brake-hanger retainer. The 
side bearings are of the roller type. All helical springs 
were furnished by the American Locomotive Company, 
Railway Steel Spring Division, but 50 cars were 
equipped with the Holland Volute spring snubbers and 
the remaining 50 cars with the American Steel Foun- 
dries’ snubbers. The trucks have one-wear steel wheels, 
standard A. A. R. journal bearings, pressed-steel 
Journal-box lids, and Jenkins leather fibre dust guards 
and wedges. Fifty cars have Creco brake beams and 
the other 50 cars have Davis brake beams. The brake 
shoes, with reinforced back, are 2 in. thick, and are 
held by Lockey brake-shoe keys. Schaefer brake hangers 
of the integral-forged type and the Grip Nut safety sup- 
port and safety device, with the bottom rod going through 
the bolster, were installed. 

The design of the superstructure follows the recom- 
mended A. A. R. practices. The roofs are the Murphy 
solid-steel riveted type using No. 16 gage USS Cor-Ten 
steel sheets and 1%-in. USS Cor-Ten steel caps with a 
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provision for the application of automobile loading de- 
vices. The Apex steel running boards, made in sections 
and fitting between the roof seam caps, and steel lati- 
tudinal running boards were applied. The outside doors 
were made by the Youngstown Steel Door Company 
and are fitted with roller lift fixtures. The cars have 
Dreadnaught two-piece steel ends with round corners 
with the top and bottom sections of %-in. and %po-in. 
USS Cor-Ten steel, respectively. The side sheets are 
of No. 14 gage USS Cor-Ten which are riveted to the 
posts as well as the side plates and side sills. 

The flooring consists of fir with a 5%-in. face having 
calking cement on the ends of the boards with the top 
of the floor sanded. The floor boards are held in posi- 
tion by floor clips, leak-proof bolts, and grip holding 
nuts. The side lining is of 7549-in. fir, tongue and 
groove running horizontally, with the lining in the pocket 
behind the inside door of 34-in. plywood. The end lin- 
ing is also of 2549-in. fir running vertically. 

The cars are equipped with Type-E rotary couplers 
of the bottom-operating type made of Grade B cast steel 
by the National Malleable and Steel Castings Company, 
draft keys of open-hearth steel, and the Imperial rotary 
uncoupling rigging. The brake equipment is comprised 
of the Westinghouse Type-AB air brake and the Ajax 
vertical-wheel hand brakes. The side and end ladders 
were furnished by the Wine Railway Appliance Co. 


I. C. C. Fixes Motor-Act 
Status of Express Agency 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
| this week made public its decision in the No. 
MC-66562 proceeding, determining the extent to 
which operations of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
and certain of its subsidiaries are subject to the Motor 
Carrier Act. Generally speaking, the decision leaves 
various trucking operations under part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; but it does not go as far in that 
connection as R, E. A. asked. 


Seven Findings 


The commission’s seven findings are set forth in the 
report as follows: 


1. That motor vehicle operations in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by or in behalf of the Agency or any of its subsidiaries 
in pick-up or delivery or transfer service within terminal areas, 
which operations are associated with prior or subsequent express 
service by railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water and 
for which no charge is made in addition to that applicable to 
such prior or subsequent express service, are subject to the pro- 
visions of part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, and are not 
subject to the provisions of part II; and that authority for such 
operations is not required from us. 

2. That motor vehicle operations in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of the Agency or any of its subsidiaries in transportation 
which is incidental to transportation by aircraft are not subject 
to the provisions of part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
except the provisions of section 204 relative to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees and safety of operation 
or standards of equipment; and that authority for such operations 
is not required from us. 

3. That motor vehicle operations in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of the Agency or any of its subsidiaries in the performance 
for carriers by railroad of pick-up and delivery or transfer service 
within terminal areas are subject to the provisions of part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and are not subject to the provisions 
of part II; and that authority for such operations is not required 
from us. 
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4. That other motor vehicle operations in interstate or foreign 
commerce of the Agency or any of its subsidiaries for carriers 
by railroad, not specified in finding 3, are subject to the provi- 
sions of part II of the Interstate Commerce Act; and that au- 
thority for such operations is required from us, such authority 
to go to the carrier by railroad or to the Agency or its subsidiary 
as the facts may warrant upon the application of the principles 
determined in Dixie Ohio Express Co., Common Carrier Applica- 
tion, supra. 

5. That all other motor vehicle operations in interstate or 
foreign commerce of the Agency or any of its subsidiaries, not 
covered by the above findings, and which involve transportation 
not exempt under section 203 (b) (8) of part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, are subject to the provisions of said part; 
and that authority for such operations is required from us. 

6. That where motor carriers in their own right perform ser- 
vice for the Agency or any of its subsidiaries, such motor vehicle 
operations are not those of the Agency or its subsidiary within 
the meaning of section 203 (a) (14) of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

7. That where motor vehicle operations are performed by use 
of vehicles belonging to other persons, such operations are those 
of the Agency or its subsidiary or are those of others, within 
the meaning of section 203 (a) (14) of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as the facts in each instance may warrant upon 
application of the principles determined in Dixie Ohio Express 
Co., Common Carrier Application, supra. 


The Dixie Ohio Express Co. case cited in Findings 4 
and 7 was reviewed in the Railway Age of August 26, 
1939, page 325. In general the commission there fixed 
the status under the Motor Carrier Act of highway car- 
riers who conduct their operations by arrangements with 
owner-drivers, holding that such carriers employing ve- 
hicles operated under their direction and control and 
their “responsibility to the general public as well as to 
the shipper” are carriers by motor vehicle entitled to 
“grandfather-clause’”’ rights. 

All of the foregoing sounds rather complicated, as the 
commission seems to recognize when it notes its realiza- 
tion of the fact that “the jurisdiction now conferred 
upon us by parts I and II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is incomplete in some respects and may in other 
respects lead to some administrative confusion.” How- 
ever, “this is a condition which can be remedied only 
by further legislation—we are powerless here to remedy 
it.” 

Previously the commission had characterized the pro- 
ceeding as one in which it was “necessarily limited to an 
expression of the principles which are to be applied”— 
not one where it was called upon to consider the issuance 
of specific certificates or permits. “It is realized,” the 
report adds, “that in such subsequent application of those 
principles to specific situations, occasions may arise for 
their modification or even for the determination of addi- 
tional principles.” Neither was any attempt made to 
investigate charges of certain protestants, alleging that 
many of the motor vehicle operations of R. E. A. have 
been instituted in violation of the provisions of the Motor 
Carrier Act. If the Agency has thus violated the Act, 
the commission points out, “it has rendered itself liable 
to prosecutions under section 222,” and “a further dis- 
cussion, therefore, is here unnecessary.” 


R. E. A. Position 


The proceeding arose as a result of an application filed 
by R. E. A. February 11, 1936, seeking a. determination 
of its status under the Motor Carrier Act. The Agency’s 
position, as summarized by the commission, was that its 
motor vehicle operations for the transportation of prop- 
erty moving in express service, including air express, 
and for the transportation services rendered the railroads, 
whether performed by its own vehicles or by other motor 
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carriers for it under contract, are subject solely to the 
provisions of part I, and are not in whole or in part 
subject to the Motor Carrier Act. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, R. E. A. filed various applications under the 
Motor Carrier Act to preserve whatever rights it might 
have with respect to operations which might be found to 
come under that Act. 

Division 5’s report begins with a highlight review of 
the development and present scope oi the express service, 
Among the phases of common carrier express service 
discussed are terminal pick-up and delivery and consoli- 
dated agency operations. The latter are concentration- 
point operations involving truck services to surrounding 
areas. Some of them were instituted in order to main- 
tain express service to communities where rail service 
has been curtailed or abandoned, and generally the ex- 
press rates in effect to and from such communities prior 
to the abandonment of rail service have continued on 
trucked express traffic. On the other hand some of the 
consolidated agency operations amount in effect to an 
extension of terminal pick-up and delivery to communi- 
ties surrounding the concentration point, with the express 
rates to and from the latter applying to all communities 
embraced in the consolidated agency operations. 

Thus arises the questions of where ends the pick-up 
and delivery service subject to part I and where begins 
the over-the-road operations subject to the Motor Carrier 
Act. The commission said it was not undertaking in 
this proceeding to define the limits of pick-up and de- 
livery service, adding that the term “is used broadly and 
should be understood to include, not only service to or 
from the place of business or residence of a consignor 
or consignee of express shipments, but also the trans- 
fer of express traffic between stations. ‘Noting the 
tendency to extend pick-up and delivery, the report goes 
on to say: “The distinguishing feature of such service 
which marks the dividing line between it and over-the- 
road transportation is, we believe, that it is rendered 
free, in the sense that no charge is made for it in addi- 
tion to the line-haul rate.” 

The pick-up and delivery and terminal transfer serv- 
ices performed by R. E. A. for railroads are left under 
part I under the doctrine of the Scott Bros. Inc., decision ; 
while over-the-road operations for railroads are brought 
under the Motor Carrier Act under the Substituted 
Freight Service case doctrine which held that either 
the rail carrier or its motor-carrier agent must have 
operating authority on such situations. Who should get 
such operating authority, the report adds, must be de- 
termined in each instance by the application of the prin- 
ciples approved in the above-cited Dixie Ohio Express. 
Co. case. 

Chairman Eastman wrote his separate expression to 
give a “further cogent reason” for the finding that R. E. 
A. over-the-road operations are not subject to part I 
and hence are included by definition in the Motor Carrier 
Act. If the Express Agency contentions were carried to 
the logical conclusion, he said, it would create an anom- 
alous situation in that R. E. A. “in contradistinction to: 
motor carriers subject to part II, would be free to insti- 
tute motor vehicle operations . . . anywhere and every- 
where without the necessity of obtaining operating au- 
thority from us under part II, without providing the se- 
curity for the protection of the public which that part 
requires, and without complying with our regulations: 
thereunder.” 

Commissioner Lee’s separate expression noted his con- 
currence in the majority findings with respect to R. E. A. 
pick-up and delivery and terminal operations, because he 
believes the commission’s decision in the Scott Bros., Inc.,. 
case, to which he dissented is controlling. 
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34 Million Cars 
Loaded in 1939 


Total is 12 per cent up over 
1938 but 9.5 per cent under 
1937 showing 


Loading of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1939 totaled 
34,102,759 cars, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. This was an 
increase of 3,645,681 cars or 12 per cent 
above 1938, but a decrease of 3,567,705 cars 
or 9.5 per cent below 1937. 

Total loadings by commodities in 1939 
compared with 1938 follow: 








Per 
Cent 
In- 
1939 1938 crease 
Grain and grain 
products ....... 1,940,345 1,967,318 1.4* 
Live stock ...... 694,234 702,920 LZ 
WOE baivexive icc os 6,264,761 5,540,739 13.1 
ONE 5 ois Soha sa Bs 413,699 274,639 50.6 
Forest products .. 1,584,085 1,417,869 11.7 
CL eae 1,615,127 845,965 90.9 
Merchandise, l.c.l.. 7,830,244 7,681,847 1.9 
Miscellaneous .... 13,760,264 12,025,781 14.4 
Total ........ 34,102,759 30,457,078 12.0 
* Decrease. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 6 totaled 952,392 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 11. This was an in- 
crease of 42,122 cars or 7.7 per cent above 
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the preceding week, an increase of 63,021 
cars or 11.9 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week in 1939. And an increase of 
39,824 cars or 7.2 per cent above 1938. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 30, totaled 550,270 cars, 
which was an increase of 50,815 cars or 
10.2 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1938, and an increase of 95,364 cars, or 
21 per cent above the same week in 1937. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., is as follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 30 











District 1939 1938 1937 
Paster ccc: 127,229 111,489 97,198 
Allegheny ..... 121,551 93,088 82,255 
Pocahontas .... 37,397 39,151 30,701 
Southern ...... 78,557 77,242 70,297 
Northwestern .. 63,437 57,314 56,105 
Central Western 83,441 82,143 78,864 
Southwestern .. 38,658 39,028 39,486 
Total Western 

Districts. ...: 185,536 178,485 174,455 
Total All Roads 550,270 499,455 454,906 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 26,441 25,892 28,662 
Live stock .... 9,959 10,374 10,084 
Cade acsoasen st. 130,207 131,313 104,328 
CONE scesiccvis 11,590 x ; 
Forest products. 19,766 17,960 16,626 

RO Sutenacaes 8,317 6,995 5,360 
Merchandise I.c.1. 117,351 115,082 115,460 
Miscellaneous .. 226,639 185,205 169,344 
December 30 .. 550,270 499,455 454,906 
December 23 .. 654,817 574,198 457,821 
December 16 .. 681,166 606,003 600,283 
December 9 ... 687,265 618,964 619,266 
December 2 ... 688,888 648,534 620,325 





Cumulative Total, 


52 Weeks ... 34,102,759 30,457,078 37,670,464 


Mediation Board 
Annual Report 


Another year of no railway 
strikes; but airways had 
a small one 


Making its fifth annual report to Con- 
gress this week, the National Mediation 
Board was “pleased to be able to observe 
again” that during the period under review 
—the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939— 
there were “no interruptions to the service 
rendered by the railroads due to labor dif- 
ficulties.” The previous year’s report, re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of January 7, 
1939, page 101, had applied a similar gen- 
eral statement to the air lines as well as 
the railroads ;*but the former did not quali- 
fy this time because of one strike “of 
limited duration” which called for no 
emergency proclamation. 

“On the whole,” as the Board viewed the 
1938-39 situation, “the labor relations of the 
rail and air carriers have been further im- 
proved and stabilized. Not only have these 
carriers and their employees definitely bene- 
fited as a result, but the people of the coun- 
try, their industry, business, and commerce, 
have been able to count on reliable, safe and 
efficient transportation service free from 
interruptions due to labor troubles, all as 
contemplated by the Railway Labor Act.” 

The fiscal year under review covered the 
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Fall of 1938 when the emergency-board 
proceedings in connection with the proposed 
15 per cent railway wage cut were con- 
ducted. “This emergency board,” the re- 
port says, “carefully reviewed the facts and 
investigated the issues involved in the dif- 
ferences between the railroads and their 
employees leading to the threatened 
emergency, and rendered its report to the 
President, who in turn made it public. The 
railroads of the United States, to their 
great credit, accepted the recommendations 
of the President’s board and withdrew their 
action for a wage reduction out of which 
the threatened emergency grew, whereupon 
the decision of the employees to strike was 
also withdrawn. In addition and at the 
special request of the President, these rail- 
roads also joined with their employees 
through a joint committee to work out a 
national plan for submission to Congress 
looking toward the solution of some of the 
more acute difficulties which have arisen in 
recent years affecting the domestic trans- 
portation agencies of the country.” 

(The latter is a reference to the commit- 
tee-of-six, which, as noted in the Railway 
Age of September 24, 1938, was appointed 
by the President on September 20, 1938, or 
a week before the wage controversy was 
placed in the hands of the emergency board. 
The President’s idea was .that his com- 
mittee-of-six would prepare within a month 
or so from the date of its appointment a 
report on the broad general aspects of the 
railroad problem, while he let the wage-cut 
“detail” run the normal course through 
Railway Labor Act procedures to the 
emergency board. Railway labor, however, 
adhered to its policy of non-cooperation on 
any general railway rehabilitation program 
during the pendency of the wage-cut pro- 
posal, the labor members of the committee- 
of-six asserting that they would be “so fully 
occupied” with the wage case as to pre- 
clude their finding time for work on the 
President’s assignment until that proceed- 
ing was disposed of. Thus further meetings 
of the committee-of-six were delayed until 
after the railroads had accepted the emer- 
gency-board recommendation and _ with- 
drawn the wage-cut notices.) 

Although inter-union disputes between 
national labor organizations decreased dur- 
ing fiscal 1939 as compared with 1938, the 
« Mediation Board found that such con- 
troversies still accounted for over one-third 
of all representation cases disposed of dur- 
ing the year. In this connection it reiter- 
ated the complaint of its previous report, 
being still of the opinion “that the purposes 
of the Railway Labor Act are not furthered 
by permitting disputes of this nature to ac- 
quire such magnitude as to require the as- 
sistance of the Board in their resolution.” 
Thus the Board again urged that “every 
effort be made by national organizations 
which become involved in representation 
disputes to adjust them among themselves.” 

Contrasting with last year’s defense of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board is 
the present report’s brief reference to that 
agency, giving only a one-paragraph outline 
of the N. R. A. B. set-up and procedures. 
The Adjustment Board report, appearing 
in an appendix, is the usual tabulation of 
cases, showing that N. R. A. B. received 
and docketed a total of 2,083 cases and dis- 
posed of 1,636, while 388 were withdrawn; 
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C. & E. I. First Road Out of 
Section 77 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
on January 10 became the first major 
railroad to emerge from bankruptcy 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act when the district court at Chi- 
cago signed an order confirming the 
plan of reorganization. The order 
approves the creation of a reorgani- 
zation committee which will select 
directors, exchange securities, pre- 
pare new by laws and set up a new 
charter. Upon completion of these 
details the property will be turned 
over to the new management by the 
present trustees. The plan adonted 
reduces the capitalization from $85,- 
000,000 to $61,000,000 and cuts fixed 
interest charges from about $2,470,- 
000 to $509,141. 











at the close of the fiscal year there were 
2,730 undecided cases on hand, an increase 
of 447 as compared with the previous year. 

Meanwhile the Mediation Board closed 
the year with a net gain of 56 on its ac- 
cumulated backlog of pending cases, carry- 
ing over into the current year 89 proceed- 
ings as compared with 145 brought forward 
from the previous year ended June 30, 1938. 
The report points out, however, that “this 
reduction was brought about entirely by the 
smaller number of cases that had been 
docketed, and as soon as the undocketed 
cases on hand on June 30, 1939, are 
docketed the total will increase to ap- 
proximately last year’s figure.” It appears 
to the Board that the totals of cases finallv 
disposed of during the past two years—235 
in 1938-39 and 241 in 1937-38—“correspond 
quite closely to the maximum results which 
may be expected from the Board’s present 
personnel, and an appreciable increase in 
the number of cases docketed would result 
in an increasingly greater number of cases 
pending and unsettled.” The field work of 
of the Board was handled during the year 
under review by the three members and a 
force of nine mediators. 

During 1938-39, rail and air carriers 
filed with the Board approximately 400 new 
agreements or revisions and transfers of 
existing agreements. Included in that total, 
which is about the same as the comparable 
1937-38 figure, were 21 agreements apply- 
ing to the air lines and their employees. 
No legal issues involving the constitution- 
ality of the Railway Labor Act were raised 
during the year; such litigation as did arise 
“was confined either to questions growing 
out of the application of the act in certain 
technical situations or out of the adminis- 
trative activities of the National Mediation 
Board, the resulting cases being compara- 
tively few in number. ... ” 

Of the aforementioned total of 235 cases 
disposed of by the Board during the fiscal 
year, 86 were representation cases involving 
disputes among employees; 148 were dis- 
putes among carriers and employees requir- 
ing mediation; and one was an interpreta- 
tion of an agreement previously secured by 
mediation. As in the previous year, “en- 
gine, train and yard service employees 
figured most heavily in both representa- 
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tion and mediation cases, while the number 
of representation cases involving mainte- 
nance of equipment employees was also 
large.” 

During the fiscal year the Mediation 
Board spent $152,877 of its $235,429 total 
of appropriations and reappropriations. Its 
total operating expenses were $139,854, 
while $1,748 and $11,275, respectively, went 
for the expenses of arbitration boards and 
emergency boards. Meanwhile the Ad- 
justment Board spent $215,910 as compared 
with $230,261 in the previous year. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
November 30, 1939, shows loans to rail- 
roads (including receivers) of $660,202,461 
and repayments of $215,888,239. 


President Renames Lewis to 
Mediation Board 


President Roosevelt has sent to the Sen- 
ate for its confirmation the name of David 
J. Lewis of Maryland to be a member of 
the National Mediation Board for a term 
expiring February 1, 1943. Mr. Lewis, who 
was the New Deal’s Maryland senatorial 
candidate in the 1938 unsuccessful attempt 
to “purge” Senator Tydings, succeeded Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, who was transferred 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 


Unemployment Insurance Claims 
and Benefits 


A total of 385,450 certifications for bene- 
fit payments amounting to $5,767,508, was 
made in the first half year of operations 
under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, completed in the week ended 
December 29. These payments were cer- 
tified to 96,689 unemployed workers, who 
received an average of nearly $60 in bene- 
fits. About 3.7 per cent of the beneficiaries 
have been certified for the maximum of 80 
daily benefits allowed by law during a bene- 
fit year. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting, January 
16, at the Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. A. Christman, assistant supervisor, 
Chlorine department, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, will present a paper entitled 
“Handling of Chlorine.” Dinner will be 
served preceding the meeting. 

The American Railway Car Institute 
will hold its annual meeting and dinner 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
January 18. 


Black Tom Decision is Upheld 


Justice Jennings Bailey has ruled in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that he has no right to re- 
view awards of the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission, which blamed 
the Black Tom and Kingsland explo- 
sions in 1917 onto German agents. Justice 
Bailey dismissed a suit brought by the Zim- 
merman & Forshay Assets Realizations 
Corporation to block the payment of $50,- 
000,000 awarded by the commission. In 
passing on the question, Justice Bailey said 
that the validity of the commission’s action 
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was a question for the Secretary of State. 

Included in the $50,000,000 award was 
$9,900,322 for the Lehigh Valley, which 
opposed the suit and asked the court to 
award it summary judgment under the new 
federal rules for civil procedure. 


Combustion Turbine Locomotive to 
be Discussed at N. Y. Railroad Club 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its next meeting Thursday, January 18, 
at the Engineering Societies Building, 33 
West 39th Street, New York City. At 
that time, Dr. J. T. Rettaliata, research 
engineer, Steam & Gas Turbine de- 
partment, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Cempany, Milwaukee, Wis., will discuss 
“The Development of the Combustion Tur- 
bine Locomotive,” with stereopticon illus- 
trations. A special stage entertainment 
has also been arranged. 


Will Attempt to Revive Florida 
Ship Canal 


Representative Lex Green, Democrat of 
Florida, has announced that he will try 
to revive the $190,000,000 Florida Ship 
Canal project as a defense measure. Repre- 
sentative Green has taken the position that 
under present circumstances enemies of 
this country might be able to prevent the 
passage of American ships from the Atlan- 
tic to the Gulf of Mexico by utilizing a 
string of islands which run south from 
Florida to South America. 


Roosevelt Renominates R. F. C. 
Members 


President Roosevelt, on January 8, sent 
to the Senate for its confirmation the nom- 
inations of Emil Schram of Illinois, Car- 
roll B. Merriam of Kansas, Charles B. 
Henderson of Nevada, Howard J. Kloss- 
ner of Minnesota, and Sam Husbands of 
South Carolina to be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for terms of two years 
from January 22, 1940. All nominees are 
now on the Board of the R. F. C., Mr. 
Schram being the present chairman of the 
Corporation. 


Acme Order Again Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from January 10 to 
February 11, the effective date of its order 
In that phase of the Acme Fast Freight 
status case which ordered Acme tariffs 
stricken from the commission’s files. As 
noted in the Railway Age of October 28, 
Acme and numerous motor carriers are in 
court seeking an annulment of this order 
and another denying Acme’s application 
for a certificate as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle with a holding that for- 
warders are left unregulated under the 
Motor Carrier Acct. 


Kefauver Replaces Chandler on 
Judiciary Committee 


Representative Estes Kefauver, Demo- 
crat of Tennessee, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee of the House 
of Representatives to succeed former Rep- 
resentative Walter Chandler, who resigned 
to become Mayor of Memphis, Tenn. Dur- 
ing his years in the House, Representative 
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Blackstrap Moves by Trainlots 


Blackstrap molasses, which for 
some time has moved from New 
Orleans, La., to Peoria, Ill., and 
Pekin by barge, began to move by 
rail cn January 2, when a multiple- 
car rate of 15 cents per hundred 
pounds in minimum lots of 1,800 tons 
became effective under a recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In the pioneer move- 
ment were 45 tank cars of molasses, 
handled by way of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and shipped and consigned to 
the Commercial Solvents Company, 
the destination being Peoria. 











Chandler centered his interest in bank- 
ruptcy questions, including railroad bank- 
ruptcy, and authored the measure passed 
at the last session which bore his name. 
This law, which was limited to one year, 
allows railroads to reduce their fixed 
charges without resorting to a section 77 
procedure. 


N. Y.-Mexico City Pullman 
Service Starts 


A weekly international sleening car 
service hetween New York City ard 
Mexico City is beine inaugur?ted today 
(Januarv 13) when the first “Mexico Es- 
corted Grand Tour” is scheduled to leave 
Pennsylvania station at 8:35 p. m. The 
passengers leaving on this train wll reach 
the Mexican capital Tuesday afternoon 
and will occupy the sleeping cars through 
withcut change. 

This new international service, utilizing 
air-conditioned Pullman sleepers. is being 
operated bv the Pennsvlvania to St. Louis, 
Mo., the Missouri Pacific. Texas & Pacific 
and International-Great Northern to La- 
redo, Tex., and the National Railways of 
Mexico beyond. The service is being op- 
erate1 in co-operation with the American 
Express Travel Service and will continue 
throughout the winter season until March 
23. 


December Employment 6.98 Per 
Cent Above 1938 


December railway employment with 1,- 
009.526 at work was on a 6.98 per cent 
higher level than in December, 1938, al- 
though there was a seasonal decline of 
2.78 per cent under the mid-November 
figure, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s compilation based on 
preliminary reports. The index of railway 
employment, based on the 1923-1925 month- 
ly average as 100 and corrected for seasonal 
variation, stood at 58 for December—higher 
than that for any other 1939 or 1938 month 
and comparing with December, 1938’s 54.2 
and December, 1937’s 57.8. 

December employment in all groups save 
that embracing transportation employees 
other than train, engine and yard (up 1.03 
per cent) was down as compared with mid- 
November ; but all groups showed increases 
over December, 1938. The largest rise in 
the latter connection was the 13.47 per cent 
increase in maintenance of equipment and 
stores employees, while the largest drop 
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under November was the 10.18 per cent de- 
cline in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. 


Railway Labor Wants Public-Need 
Studies of Waterway Projects 


Members of Congress last week received 
from D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, and the national legislative repre- 
sentatives of five other railroad labor or- 
ganizations a letter expressing the labor 
leaders’ hope that proposed appropriations 
for new waterway projects would not re- 
ceive favorable consideration “until such 
time as there may be conclusive proof es- 
tablished that existing transportation fa- 
cilities could not take care of the trans- 
portation needs of the territories affected.” 
Signers of the letter, in addition to Mr. 
Robertson, were James A. Farquharson, D. 
C. Cone, John T. Corbett, W. D. Johnson 
and A. F. Stout—national legislative rep- 
resentatives, respectively, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Meanwhile Senator Maloney, Democrat 
of Connecticut, on January 4 introduced 
Senate Resolution 201 which would place 
limitations on the Senate commerce com- 
mittee’s power to amend rivers and harbors 
bills with authorizations for large-scale 
projects. ‘ 

In the latter connection the aforemen- 
tioned letter of the labor leaders recalled 
how the pending rivers and harbors bill, 
H. R. 6264, passed the House with total 
authorizations of $83,000,000 which were 
increased by $324,000,000 or to a total of 
$407,000,000 as a result of amendments re- 
ported from the Senate committee on com- 
merce. Later that committee decided not 
to call up the measure at the fast regular 
session; it is now on the Senate calendar 
where it was passed over when the calendar 
was called on January 8. Recently there 
have been some reports to the effect that 
the commerce committee will not move for 
passage of the bill at this session. 

Projects mentioned specifically in the let- 
ter of the labor leaders were the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway; the Chattanooga, 
Tenn,; and Rossville, Ga., waterway; the 
Columbia River project; the Santee-Con- 
garee rivers project; the Cape Fear River 
project; “and all similar proposed pro- 
jects.” Previously the letter recalled how 
the labor representatives had addressed a 
similar communication to members of Con- 
gress last May, expressing the hope “that 
there might be some restrictions made to 
the excessively large appropriations that 
are being proposed for the subsidization of 
transportation facilities that would. be in 
direct competition with the railroads of our 
country.” At that time special reference 
was made to the proposed Florida Ship 
Canal; and the present letter assures the 
congressmen that railroad labor has “ap- 
preciated your action in refusing to author- 
ize the construction of that project.” 

“As representatives of railroad labor,” it 
goes on, “we have never expressed objec- 
tions to the proper and necessary develop- 
ment of natural harbors but we do believe 
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it an injustice to demand that railroad 
labor, as tax payers, shall be compelled to 
contribute assistance to the governmental 
subsidization of governmental transporta- 
tion facilities that are proposed as competi- 
tors of existing privately-owned transporta- 
tion systems. At the present time we are 
not expressing objection to the proposed ap- 
propriations for harbor developments or to 
the appropriations for the maintenance or 
operating expenses of existing harbors... .” 

The above-mentioned Maloney resolution 
reads as follows: “Resolved, That here- 
after the Committee on Commerce shall not 
report any bill relating to works of im- 
provement of rivers, harbors, and other 
waterways, or relating to flood-control 
projects, containing any amendment which 
authorizes the prosecution of any such work 
or project the total cost of which will ex- 
ceed $5,000,000; and if a bill is reported 
to the Senate containing any such amend- 
ment, a point of order may be made against 
the bill, and if the point of order is sus- 
tained the bill shall be recommitted to the 
Committee on Commerce.” 


Proposed Report on Southeast 
Grain Rates 


Examiners Arthur R. Mackley and 
George J. Hall have recommended in a 
proposed report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a readjustment of rates on 
grain and grain products to, from and be- 
tween points in Southern territory. The 
proposed report, covering 176 mimeo- 
graphed sheets with four pages devoted to 
41 paragraphs of headnotes summarizing 
the recommended findings, deals with I. & 
S. No. 4208, Grain to, from and between 
Southern Territory, and No. 17000, Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 7-A, Grain 
and Grain Products to and within Southern 
Territory; embraced also are numerous 
other proceedings related in one way or 
another to I. & S. No. 4208. 

The consolidated record, the examiners 
say in the course of some general com- 
ment, well illustrates “the highly competi- 
tive nature of the grain-rate adjustment.” 
They go on to point out how “each request 
for a revision of rates from a producing 
area is opposed by a competing area, which 


itself desires to get into the Southeast, or ~ 


to keep others out of that territory.” 


No S. 2009 Conferences Before 
End of Month 


Down-to-business meetings of the Senate 
and House conferees on S. 2009, the omni- 
bus transportation bill, were expected this 
week to be delayed until “pretty close to 
the first of February,” although a pre- 
liminary session was scheduled for Friday. 
After that members of the conference com- 
mittee were expected to be more or less 
preoccupied for a couple of weeks with 
other engagements, including a California 
trip for some of the House conferees who 
are also members of a sub-committee which 
is conducting a series of hearings on an 
oil regulation bill. 

In his message to Congress last week 
President Roosevelt made no reference to 
general transportation legislation; his only 
mention of transportation came when he 
listed “the freeing of large areas from re- 
stricted transportation discriminations” 
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Railroads to Seek Re-opening 
of Southern Governors’ Case 


Northern Railroads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a postponement for at least 60 
days of its order in the recently- 
decided Southern Governors’ Rate 
Case which becomes effective Feb- 
ruary 1, details of which were given 
in the Railway Age of December 9, 
1939, page 889. The petition for 
postponement states that the northern 
carriers are now preparing and will 
shortly file a petition seeking the re- 
opening. Re-consideration, and re- 
argument of the entire proceeding. 
But that it is unlikely that time will 
permit the preparation of this docu- 
ment by February 1. 

The Northern Roads claim in their 
petition that the Commission “Er- 
roneously assumed that class rates 
generally from the South to the 
North are 139 per cent of the class 
rates in Official territory; whereas 
the class rates from the South to 
Trunkline and New England terri- 
tories, on account of certain key 
point adjustments, are substantially 
less than 139 per cent of the Official 
territory level”. 

“The bases of rates”, the petition 
concludes, “prescribed from the South 
to Official territory in numerous im- 
portant instances would result in 
lower rates from the South than are 
applicable within Official territory 
for comparable distances—A result 
which it is believed the Commission 
did not intend”. 











among “other items of great public in- 
terest” which could be enumerated in the 
message, devoted in the main to a discus- 
sion of foreign affairs and national defense. 


Reopen Parleys on St. Lawrence 


In a high-sounding statement giving no 
hint of the political wire-pulling going on 
behind the scenes, the State department 
last week announced the re-opening of 
formal negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada, preliminary to another effort to 
slip over the St. Lawrence Seaway on the 
taxpayers of the United States and Can- 
ada. This statement reads as follows: 

“On May 28, 1938, the Secretary of 
State addressed a note to the then Can- 
adian Minister in Washington transmit- 
ting an informal and tentative draft of a 
proposed general treaty dealing with the 
utilization of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin. On December 26, 1939, Mr. Lor- 
ing Christie, the Canadian Minister in 
Washington, transmitted a proposal to the 
Secretary of State that a meeting be held 
in Ottawa between members of the public 
services of the two countries for informal 
discussions to clarify a number of ques- 
tions of detail preliminary to a considera- 
tion of the broader questions of policy 
involved. 

“This invitation has been accepted and 
the following officials departed from Wash- 
ington on Saturday, to take part in 
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the suggested discussions: The Honor- 
able Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary 
of State; The Honorable Leland Olds, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission; 
Mr. John D. Hickerson, Assistant Chief, 
European Division, Department of State.” 


Roosevelt Would Have Congress 
Consider Waterway Tolls 


Asserting it to be his belief that “many 
facilities made available to our citizens by 
the government should be paid for, at least 
in part, by those who use them,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week suggested in his 
budget message that Congress make a spe- 
cial study of the possibilities of collecting 
fees from users of lakes, channels, har- 
bors and coasts. The day before the 
budget message went to Congress, Repre- 
sentative Snyder, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania, had introduced H.R. 7633 to pre- 
scribe a toll at the rate of one cent per 
long ton of freight transported through 
any lock built, owned or operated by the 
government. 

If Congress were disposed to make the 
investigation he suggested, the President 
said he would “be glad to make available 
for such a study material from various 
departments.” Leading up to the sugges- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt had this to say: 

“T have always believed that many facili- 
ties made available to our citizens by the 
government should be paid for, at least 
in part, by those who use them. For ex- 
ample; I believe that in the case of parks, 
national forests, historic monuments, and 
so forth, small fees, as low as five or ten 
cents per person, should be charged to those 
who enjoy them. 

“A start on this policy has been made. 
In such a way a substantial part of the 
annual cost of maintenance of roads, trails, 
and grounds in forests and parks will come 
back to the Treasury and reduce the an- 
nual cost of government. 

“Another example is the $50,000,000 the 
government spends annually in the main- 
tenance of dredged channels, buoys, light- 
houses, lifesaving stations, and so forth. 
It would seem reasonable that some portion 
of these annual expenditures should come 
back in the form of small fees from the 
users of our lakes, channels, harbors, and 
coasts.” 


Both Houses Get Extensive Road- 
Aid Bills 

Senator Hayden, Democrat of Arizona, 
and Representative Cartwright, Democrat 
of Oklahoma, and chairman of the House 
committee on roads, have introduced com- 
panion bills in both houses, S. 3020 and 
H.R. 7695, which would authorize appro- 
priations for aid to the States in the im- 
provement of highways and permit the 
federal government not only to condemn 
land for highway projects, but also to con- 
demn or purchase land adjoining such proj- 
ects. This, it is believed, is the first time 
that the latter feature of excess land con- 
demnation has been included in bills offered 
in Congress. 

The bills, which would be known as the 
“Highway Act of 1940,” carry no specific 
figures for the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, 
the spaces being left blank for an inser- 
tion of the amounts hy the committees 
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when they are considered. The House 
bill has been referred to the roads com- 
mittee, while the Senate measure has gone 
to the post offices and post roads committee. 

Representative Hobbs, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, has introduced in the House, H.R. 
7650, a bill to provide that the aid of the 
several states in making toll bridges free 
shall be extended to bridges on highways 
becoming a part of the Federal-aid sys- 
tem prior to March, 3, 1942. 

At the January 4 meeting of the Senate, 
Senator Downey, Democrat of California, 
introduced a resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven sena- 
tors to investigate the possibility of invest- 
ing the excess savings of the nation in the 
highway systems of the United States. The 
proposed investigation, according to Sena- 
tor Downey, would deal primarily with the 
disposition of excess savings and he asked 
that it be referred to the committee on 
banking and currency instead of to the 
committee on post offices and post roads. 


October Bus Revenues Six Per 
Cent Above 1938 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported October, 1939, revenues of $9,265,- 
278 as compared with $8,744,919 in Oc- 
tober, 1938, an increase of six per cent, 
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They are not designed to compete at in- 
terior markets in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan with the lake cargo coal moving 
through the Lake Erie ports. In the latter 
connection the proposed report says that 
the proposed rates in combination with 
vessel, port, and ex-lake transportation 
charges “would exceed the present all-rail 
rates from the Midwestern mines to all des- 
tinations at any appreciable distance inland 
from the dock cities.” The proceeding is 
decketed as I. & S. No. 4584. 


Car Service Division Preparing for 
Increased Loadings of Autos 


Reviewing developments which indicate 
that the demand for automobile cars “in the 
period just ahead” will be the heaviest ex- 
perienced since 1937, W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division has 
stressed, in a circular to transportation off- 
cers of all railroads, the need “for excep- 
tional preparations and for a program of 
close supervision to insure maximum ef- 
ficiency in the handling of automobile 
equipment throughout the winter and spring 
months of 1940.” 

Specifically, Mr. Kendall urges that ac- 
tion be taken along the following lines: 
Strict enforcement of current regulations 
governing the handling of automobile de- 








-——Passenger Revenue—_, 





October, 

1939 
New England Region ............- $512,895 
Middle Atlantic Region ........... 1,528,699 
Capital TERION. occccccctescccesens 1,592,557 
Senthetts MESON 206. ccsecccccsse 1,967,332 
Northwestern Region .............. 369,953 
Mid-Western Region ............-. 778,733 
Southwestern Region ...........--. 1,166,583 
a Mountain Region .......... 98,951 
ANG MOMOW cc cece ccaccceesaces 1,249,575 


7——Passengers Carried——, 
October, October, October, 


1938 1939 1938 
$459,084 1,035,649 981,847 
1,321,569 3,057,625 2,592,699 
1,485,580 1,906,794 1,775,070 
1,992,290 2,463,874 2,272,733 

349,555 302,865 298,777 
739,708 551,029 544,990 
1,174,983 1,264,517 1,281,087 
104,567 81,966 85,894 
1,117,583 1,399,902 1,207,663 








according to the latest compilation pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics from 149 
monthly reports representing 150 bus oper- 
ators. Passengers carried meanwhile in- 
creased 9.3 per cent, from 11,040,730 to 
12,064,221. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, 
is given in the accompanying table. 


Lake Cargo Coal Via Chicago 


Examiner R. N. Trezise has recommend- 
ed in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permit the estab- 
lishment of reduced rates for lake-cargo 
coal moving from Southern Illinois, In- 
diana and Western Kentucky for transship- 
ment at Chicago. The proposed rates, 
published in tariffs filed to become effective 
February 4, 1939, and suspended pending 
the investigation, range from $1.25 per ton 
from the Clinton (Ind.) group to $1.90 
from Western Kentucky; they compare 
with track-delivery rates to Chicago rang- 
ing from $1.65 per ton to $2.40. 

The specific purpose of the proposed 
rates, Examiner Trezise points out, “is to 
develop a movement of coal from Midwest- 
etn mines by rail to Chicago and by vessel 
beyond for ultimate consumption in the 
dock cities along the shores of Lake Su- 
Perior and Lake Michigan, and possibly in 
the territory immediately adjacent thereto.” 


vice and parts cars; expedition of measures 
contemplated toward increasing the supply 
of both 40- and 50-ft. device cars in order 
to provide the maximum available car sup- 
ply. 

Along with his circular Mr. Kendall sent 
copies of telegrams exchanged recently be- 
tween J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and K. A. 
Moore, traffic manager of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Mr. Moore re- 
ported that manufacturers in the Central 
territory anticipated a 34.4 per cent in- 
crease in first-quarter loadings, and ex- 
pressed the belief that this would be rep- 
resentative of increased demands in other 
districts. Mr. Pelley was glad to learn 
of the prospects for materially increased 
loadings, and was confident that the needs 
of the automobile industry in that connec- 
tion “will be met satisfactorily.” 


Pick-Up Agent for Line-Haul Trucks 
Is Common Carrier 


Reversing a decision of Division 5, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has found 
that a motor carrier performing terminal 
pick-up and delivery service for line-haul 
common-carrier truckers is itself a common 
carrier subject to the Motor Carrier Act. 
The proceeding (No. MC-65771) involved 
the grandfather-clause application of Dick’s 
Transfer & Truck Terminal of Pittsburg, 
Kan., which Division 5 found was a con- 
tract trucker entitled to grandfather rights; 
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the present decision of the full commission 
also finds the applicant entitled to such 
rights—but as common carrier. 

The decision brought forth separate ex- 
pressions from Chairman Eastman, who 
concurred on the basis of additional evidence 
which had come to his attention since he 


‘dissented to Division 5’s decision with a 


contention that the applicant was neither a 
contract nor common carrier, but merely 
an agent of the line-haul carriers. Com- 
missioner Lee, concurring in part, agreed 
that the applicant had established grand- 
father rights, but adhered to the view of 
Division 5, of which he is a member, that 
the operation involved was contract car- 
riage. Commissioner Mahaffie’s dissent is 
noted. 

Setting forth the facts of the case in 
highlight fashion, the majority report points 
out how the applicant rents a terminal at 
Pittsburg, Kans., and operates three trucks 
in its pick-up and delivery services. The 
nature of these services is scrutinized in 
some detail as the commission leads up to 
its conclusion that the Dick operation com- 
prises “a portion of a service which in its 
entirety, from consignor to consignee, is 
clearly a common carrier service.” 

“Applicants, in performing the collection 
and delivery portion (of the whole service) 
within the city of Pittsburg,” the decision 
goes on, “are engaged in a service which 
is of a public rather than a private char- 
acter—that is, transportation of all property 
offered to them for further transportation 
by the line-haul common carriers, and de- 
livery of all freight brought into Pittsburg 
by the common carriers. This service is 
as public within the small area served by 
applicants as that performed by the three 
line-haul motor common carriers, and ap- 
plicants own vehicles, and control, through 
rental, a terminal dedicated to that service.” 


British Transport Minister Outlines 
War-Time Measures 


Euan Wallace, British Minister of 
Transport, delivered a speech over a na- 
tion-wide radio hook-up recently, outlining 
war-time regulations to British citizens. 
He pointed out that for many months be- 
fore war was declared on September .3, 
the Ministry was perfecting plans to meet 
the threat of mass attacks from the air 
on docks, railways, bridges and important 
highway junctions. In many parts of the 
country fill material, available from quar- 
ries and slag heaps, has been dumped at 
strategic points and local authorities can, 
when the “all-clear” signal is given, use this 
in repairing any artery that may have been 
put out of commission by air raid. To 
make possible the rapid restoration of in- 
jured bridges to service, bridge parts spe- 
cially designed to be interchangeable for 
varying spans, and capable of very rapid 
erection (“they look rather like a boy’s 
meccano set”) have been stocked at suit- 
able points and men have been trained to 
assemble them at a fast pace. Both the 
railroads and the highway authorities have 
made such atrangements for their rights 
of way. In discussing the emergency pow- 
ers which have been extended to the Min- 
istry of Transport for the pursuit of the 
war, Mr. Wallace reminded his hearers that 
such emergency measures have not taken 
away the actual management of commer- 
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cial concerns from their professional off- 
cers and handed it over to government 
employees. “On the contrary,” he de- 
clared, “we have adopted a deliberate pol- 
icy of leaving the men who know the busi- 
ness to run their businesses.” 

In touching upon the subject of black- 
outs on railroad rolling stock, the Min- 
ister pointed out that probably the most 
welcome step of recent weeks has been the 
program of the carriers to furnish lighting 
by which passengers might read. Inasmuch 
as safety dictates that car lights must be 
equipped with an emergency switch where- 
by they might be shut off immediately by 
the train guard, it has been necessary to 
design special equipment, the installation 
of which requires considerable time. He 
pointed out that suburban trains present a 
much more difficult problem than the 
through runs because of their frequent 
stops. 

On December 6 the Minister of Trans- 
pert issued an order, under Defense Regu- 
lations of 1939, which authorized the rail- 
roads, effective December 15, to increase 
demurrage charges for freight cars, con- 
tainers and sheets (tarpaulins) and to re- 
duce free time for loading and unloading 
by shippers. Broadly speaking, the effect 
of the order is to reduce the latter to 24 
hours and to double demurrage charges for 
detention beyond that period. Sundays, 
bank holidays and the period from noon 
to midnight on Saturday will not be in- 
cluded in the free time. Exception to this 
general rule will be allowed in connection 
with coal cars. The order permits reg- 
istered coal dealers 48 hours free time for 
unloading such cars up to and including 
March 31, 1940, after which date, they will 
be expected to have made arrangements to 
comply with the 24-hour requirement. 
Charges and free periods pursuant to this 
order will not apply to coal carriers sub- 
ject to a special system of control drawn 
up between the railroads and shipper in- 
terests concerned subject to approval by 
the Minister of Transport. 


N. Y. City Agrees to Buy Portion 
of N. Y. W. & B. 


Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New York 
City signed an agreement with J. L. Dohr, 
receiver for the presently-inoperative New 
York, Westchester & Boston, and several 
bondholders’ representatives on January 9, 
providing that the city will purchase a 
four-mile stretch of the road within the 
limit of New York City for $1,875,000 
less approximately $450,000 in back taxes. 
The agreement is subject to the approval 
of Federal Judge J. C. Knox, the city 
Board of Transportation and the Board 
of Estimate. 

It is reported that, pending the pur- 
chase and unification of privately-owned 
rapid transit systems serving Bronx 
borough, the Westchester road will be 
separately operated between 180th Street 
and the city-line on a five-cent fare basis. 
The four-track road-bed is said to be in 
fair condition, but the former overhead 
wire has been dismantled and sold as an 
initial step in the liquidation of the prop- 
erty, pursuant to court order of June 9, 
1939. A large number of the road’s fleet 
of multiple-unit electric passenger coaches 
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have been taken over by the New York, Haven. 
New Haven & Hartford in part payment 
for unpaid rentals, and after moderniza- 
tion and conversion, are now in steam op- 
eration in its Boston (Mass.) suburban 
area. The city will, therefore, have to 
either re-equip the line for electrical pro- 
pulsion or install internal-combustion lo- 
ccmotives or rail-motor cars. The cost 
of rehabilitation of the road is expected 
to be met from $3,754,980 set aside in the 
city’s capital budget of 1940 for rapid tran- 
sit improvements. 

The Westchester & Boston was placed in 
operation in 1912 from New York to White 
Plains and New Rochelle as an electric 
suburban road, under contro! of the New 
Haven through stock ownership. In 1929 
service was extended to Port Chester over 
a right-of-way leased from the New 


‘Westchester 


January 13, 1940 








The road went into’ reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77 in November, 1935, 
and ceased operation over the Port Chester 
extension November 1, 1937, and over the 
remaining mileage December 
Subsequently the line north of Larchmont 
junction leased from the New Haven was 
completely dismantled. 
county 


31, 1937. 


It is reported that 
communities 
initiated steps to take over the portion 
remaining beyond New York City and op- 
erate it under a public authority. 


have 


I. C. C. Income and Balance Sheet 
Compilation for October 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made public its latest compilation 
of selected income and balance sheet items, 
showing October’s net income of the Class 
I roads at $56,520,779, and that for last 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 133 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 138 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 
For the ten months of 


For the month of October 


1939 1938 Income Items 
$101,616,296 $68,594,770 1. Net railway operating income ..... 
10,958,339 11,642,791 . OUR SNE ig insrois ese wae 0 0% 808 
112,574,635 80,237,561 ah RGiall BNOGINC 6 sono siscsie wisest arene 
1,901,662 1,892,239 4. Miscellaneous deductions from_ in- 
BORNE. sclorrae coe agrees Oe one ee wes: 
110,672,973 78,345,322 y, Income available for fixed charges 
6. Fixed charges: 
13,545,921 13,066,583 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
< II ITIEN Go (504.5 oa htc. s 5% ss 
39,457,271 39,884,482 6-02. Interest deductions ........ 
133,170 207,611 6-03. Other deductions ......... 
53,136,362 53,158,676 6-04. Total fixed charges 
57,536,611 25,186,646 re Income after fixed charges 
1,015,832 1,015,275 8: Contingent Gharwes’ . << 6.6 cc can es 
56,520,779 24.47 1-371 9. NEE MINIOOTMIED ooo cas sass osc oes ane 
16,949,021 16,995,270 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
GIG) EUMIOIONIO), Snags cho bisiaiove oust 
5,899,560 3,087,553 1. Hederal -imeomie. aXe  «..6:56<:6 60:0 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
362,720 656,567 ; 12-01. On common stock ....... 
1,009,781 813,142 12-02. On preferred stock ...... 


Selected Asset Items 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 

Gompanies Ciotal, Account 707) 05.025 cwecccciccy steed 85 obo tree 
14. Cash 
15. Demand loans and deposits 
16. Time drafts and deposits 
17. Special deposits 
18. Loans and bills receivable 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors .. 
21.’ Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Da: ROT URIB USA BIN INER, 6655.0 dc: is 0-05 b: 6:00: 0:0:6:0 90 oo Oe Wise Siero elbeerS 
23. Interest and dividends receivable 
Pe PMIREG: CMOPIMENIE <5 is aera .2 s n'00 eosin) sve ors 0 bo ors Was no ti aieee me eens 
25. Other current assets 


550.8 s S08 86.6.0. Ole 00 e 6 S60) 0.8°0.0106' oP 6 Be) MO 6.00 8°84 810-8) we O44 Oe 
ee ee ee 





26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 


Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months§ 


28. Loans and bills payable{ 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
30. Audited accounts and wages. payable 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32. Interest matured unpaid 

33. Dividends matured unpaid 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid 
35. Unmatured dividends declared 
36. Unmatured interest accrued 
37. Unmatured rents accrued 
38. Other current liabilities 


39. Total current’ labilities..Gitems 28 to 38) .... 6cssssccweeccss 

40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. S. Government taxes 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


1939 


$456,617,492 
110,515,754 
567,133,246 


19,342,972 
547,790,274 


117,994,132 
¥395,087,361 
1,327,298 
514,408,791 
33,381,483 
10,136.710 
23,244,773 


168,432,555 
26,769,445 


41,968,483 
14,416,864 


1938 


$274,039,608 
114,092,408 
388,132,016 


19,905,894 
368,226,122 


110,825,454 
¥396,542,656 
2,125,699 
509,493,809 
*141,267,687 
10,131,135 
*151,398,822 


168,594,190 
13,444,100 


45,747,054 
10,443,850 





Balance at end of October 





1939 1938 
$628,653,275 $650,765,012 
$579,160,442 $444,995,954 

24,952,796 10,669,981 

29,774,513 19,325,805 

75,038,730 54,781,507 

2,686,343 1,224,533 
73,942,946 62,575,380 
60,295,947 52,115,981 

129,205,633 129,616,778 
303,872,322 322.792.0172 

19,499,236 22,320,313 

1,428,646 1,520,674 

8,564,237 6,994,754 

$1,308,421,791 $1,128,933,732 





$161,339,373 


$235,580,005 
94,464,849 
244,000,382 
65,156,786 
940,761,947 
1,858,928 
799,531,897 
1,465,905 
92,953,497 
28,579,284 
29,621,791 


2,533,975,271 


$82,910,188 
159,579,429 


$91,357,025 
$247 ,066,614 
82,380,080 
246,769,619 
60,527,952 
791,487,027 
1,877,733 
630,184,024 
1,014,463 
94,092,716 
28,129,806 
24,581,658 


$2,208,111,692 





$47 697.046 
158,811,619 


For 100 railways not in receivership or trusteeship the net income or deficit was as follows: 


ou 1939, $52,745,621; October 1938, $28,146,148; 10 months. 1939, $112,958,723; 


1938, *$18,451,781. 


§ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt ( 
than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of ™ 


of report. 


{ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 


ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Fr. me 
For the ten months of 


Name of railway 


lton R. R. 

Sua Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System#... 
Atlantic Coast Line R 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R...... eee ee eee eee ees 
Boston & Maine R. R.....-.-.e sees eee rere 
Central of Georgia Ry.f........-...eeeeeeee 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.......--++++- 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.........---eeeeeeeees 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t..........-+- 
Chicago & North Western Ry.f........--.++- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 
Chicago Great Western R. R.}............+-- 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t........- 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry... 
Delaware & Hudson R 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.} 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry............+++-:- 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ 
Grand Trunk Western R. R 
Great Northern Ry... s.ccccccccesccccsesoeess 
Mimois Central Ke Wesees cc cc cece cecsccedese 
Lehigh Valley R. R.......cccccccccccccccces 
Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R............ poscces 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
MEGONEE AGING NE cha c nccc ceca teowcees cs 
New Work Central Be Bef. ..< ccecc ces ccc 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.f... 
Worlote @. Westettt FY... ccc. ctecsccwsvewts 
MCs NGM NOEIME IEG. sco cewcanosacseoenanpess 
Pennsylvania R 

PASS oo Sa: Ear eee rere 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R...............-.- 
Reading Co. 
St. Lowis-San Francisco Ry. ft... ..cecccceese 
St. Louis Southwestern Linesf.............. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Pacific Transportation System{...... 
Texas & Pacific R 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines). . 
Wabash Ry.7 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.............- 


* Deficit. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


Net income after deprec. 
o 


Net income before deprec. 
as 








For the ten months of F 
1938 


1939 1938 1939 

* $904,683 *$1,408,345  * $690,423 *$1,135,506 
5,745,789 5,110,190 15,602,044 15,089,388 
* 1/000,624 * 1,837,331 727,502 * 98,695 
* 21499853 *12,159,416 3,477,964 * 6,076,143 
311,339 * 4,239,626 1,588,542 * 2,897,691 

* 2,206,905 * 2,548,851  * 1,497,750 * 1,835,092 
* 2'250,714 * 3,188,906  * 1,091,364 * 2,010,219 
21,393,293 16,682,836 28,263,119 23,596,403 
*1'094:430 * 1,433,706 * 591,060 * 929,434 
* $326,176 *13,633,121  * 4,193,645 * 9,413,118 
1,746,145 ‘1,755,472 6,085,859 5,996,333 

* 71831457. * 1,217,297 263,481 * 766,876 
*13,761,928 *16,238,432  * 8,940,391 *11,452,084 
* 7°218-904 *10,109,422 * 3,802,723 * 6,623,636 
* 2'079:092 * 2.334502 * 1,596,583 * 1,845,353 
1,481,779 * 640,106 2,323,232 230,730 
* 7688,690 * 3,638,968 1,339,585 * 1,582,740 
* 3,935,264 * 5,422,076 * 2,927,289 * 4,425,018 
1,468,070 * 285,428 2,260,225 548,028 
* 1.795.896 * 9,645,630 1,257,132 * 6,532,356 
* 2.628.517 * 4,783,627 * 1,656,168 * 3,845,053 
4,691,823 * 614,689 7,768,052 2,487,149 
974,100 57,389 6,416,000 5,471,805 

* 336,878 * 3,314,355 1,424,572 * 1,510,937 
* 1,313,390 * 1.589.735  * 333,399 * 609,368 
5,432,797. 1,764,805 9,045,846 5,372,848 
* 4°666,981 * 5,513,483  * 3,651,625 * 4,489,845 
* 21832369 * 3,237,920 * 1,788,504 * 2,131,142 
*11,619.482 *12,962,667 * 7,983,475 * 9,316,510 
* 1°554,079 *20,518,021 11,672,441 * 7,101,386 
1,608,371 * 1,552,067 2,911,673 * 136,600 

* 3°415.651 *11,233,167 * 605,004 * 8,390,941 
23,455,198 14,714,935 27,672,893 18,874,093 
* 3'671.474 * 7,134,193 * 855,426 * 4,303,662 
19,815,765 5,618,543 42,139,557 26,975,541 
* “'143/381 * 2,475,004 1,818,939 * 475,685 
2,108,896 1,242,038 3,977,379 3,112,129 
* 3,585,547 2,171,505 6,178,039 4,787,512 
* 7'691.498 * 9,931,790 * 5,138,644 * 7,326,241 
* 1°868,644 * 1,127,098  * 1,352,526 * 609,472 
* 5'464,260 * 6,610,068 * 3,667,591 * 4,908,359 
3,206,312 * 2,381,421 6,106,736 170,235 
4,238,438 * 7,478,449 10,773,075 * 608,526 
550,120 782,384 1,552,547 ‘1,779,094 
11,954,620 11,764,533 18,145,405 17,860,194 
* 3'671,086 * 5,601,104  * 1,878,794 * 3,808,261 
a” oie 347,056 445,849 


@Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe Ry. 


# Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


{ Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


The report 


contains the following information: ‘‘Figures Reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation 
System exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond in- 


terest, between companies included therein. 


Operations for 1939 of separately operated Solelv Con- 


trolled Affiliated Companies (not included in above statement) resulted in a net deficit of $556,803 
These results include $211,172 for the month and 
$2,111,721 for the period, representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern 


for the month and $5,417,533 for the period. 


Pacific Company not taken into income by 


S. P. Co. and, therefore, not included in the 1939 income 
The combined results for 1939 for Southern Pacific Trans- 


portation System and separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies amounted to a net 
income of $2,168.418 for the month and $932,626 for the period. Figures stated in this note repre- 
senting or including separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies’ results will not check 
with accumulation of similar results previously reported during current year due to Mexican Com- 
panies’ results included therein having been restated to new basis adopted for converting Mexican 


peso results of such companies to U. S. Currency. U. 


S. Currency results of such companies are 


based on conversion of peso transactions, except depreciation, amortization, and property retirement 
charges, at official exchange rate in effect for month in which the transactions were taken into the 


accounts, ranging from 4.90 pesos to 4.95 pesos per dollar during 1939. 


Peso depreciation, amortiza- 


tion, and property retirement charges have been converted at arbitrary exchange rate of 2.00 pesos 
per dollar because a great preponderance of property investment was acquired at time when ruling 
exchange rate equalled, or closely approximated, 2.00 pesos per dollar.”’ 








year’s first ten months at $23,244,773, as 
reported previously by the Association of 
American Railroads and noted in the Rail- 
way Age of December 23, 1939. The fore- 
going compare with an October, 1938, net 
income ‘of $24,171,371 and a net deficit of 
$151,398,822 for 1938’s first ten months. 

_ Ninety-nine Class I roads reported net 
incomes for October, while 31 reported net 
deficits; in October, 1938, there were 81 
net incomes and 49 net deficits. The con- 
solidated statement and that showing the 
net incomes or net deficits of roads having 
operating revenues about $25,000,000 are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


U. S. Supreme Court Action 


The United States Supreme Court, at its 
Janary 2 session, in the case of the Gen- 


eral American Tank Car Corporation vs. 
El Dorado Terminal Company, held that a 
shipper leasing tank cars cannot recover 
from the car owner the amount received by 
the car owner from the carriers for the 
use of the cars, to the extent that the 
amount so received exceeds the agreed 
rental due from the shipper, without first 
applying to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a determination as to the rea- 
sonableness of the allowances made and the 
practices followed, under paragraph (13) 
of section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, where the car owner asserted as a de- 
fense that the payment of the excess to the 
shipper would amount to a rebate in viola- 
tion of the Elkins Act. 

The contract for the leasing of the cars 
provided for crediting the rental account 
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of the shipper with the mileage earned by 
the cars while in the service of the shipper 
and the carriers’ mileage payments were 
made to the car owner pursuant to tariffs 
providing for specified payments per car 
mile and for payments to the car owner 
rather than to the lessee. 

In an opinion by Justice Roberts, the 
Court held that the United States District 
Court had jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter and of the parties and that it should 
withhold action pending a decision by the 
commission of the administrative problem, 
namely, the reasonableness and legality of 
the practices of both parties. 

In another case of the Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific vs. the United States, the Court, 
by denying a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, affirmed a judgment of the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Texas which had, in turn, dis- 
missed a bill of complaint to set aside the 
order of the commission of April 11, 1939, 
in I. & S. Docket 4530, finding not justi- 
fied certain transit arrangements proposed 
by the railroad at Quanah in connection 
with cottonseed inbound from points of 
origin on its line in Texas and cottonseed 
products outbound to - interstate destina- 
tions. 

At its January 8 meeting, in the case 
of the Philadelphia-Detroit Lines, Inc., vs. 
the United States, et al., by denying the 
right of review, the Court affirmed a judg- 
ment of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida which 
dismissed a suit brought by a motor carrier 
to compel the commission to give him a 
hearing on the question of public conveni- 
ence and necessity for his service before 
denying his application for a certificate un- 
der the “grandfather” clause of the Motor 
Carrier Act. The commission had denied 
the certificate because of the failure of the 
applicant to prove bona fide operation on 
and continuously since June 1, 1935. 


Italian Wreck in Record Blizzard 
Results in Large Casualty List 


An express passenger train crashed into 
the rear-end cf a local bound in the same 
direction on the Italian State Railways at 
Torre Annunziata, 12 miles south of 
Naples, cn the morning of December 30, 
causing the death of at least 30 persons, 
and according to one dispatch, more than 
40. The accident occurred during the 
height of the most severe snowstorm in the 
regicn within memory, and it is reported, 
was caused by the failure of a switch to 
operate due to packed ice and snow. The 
local had been diverted from the main 
track to permit the express to pass and 
the signal gave a false clear indication to 
the latter train which took the turn-out 
and collided with the waiting local. 


President Requests $9,098,710 
for Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
would receive $9,098,710 to carry on its 
activities during the fiscal year 1941 if the 
Congress adopts the recommendation of 
the President which was sent to Capitol 
Hill on January 4 in the form of the budget 
for the coming fiscal year. This figure is 
an increase of $150,710 over the appropria- 
tion for 1940. The principal increase, ac- 
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cording to the budget, consists of $50,500 
for general administrative expenses to pro- 
vide for carrying Executive Order No. 
7916 into effect and for full-time employ- 
ment of additional employees provided for 
on a part-time basis in 1940 for the Bureau 
of Statistics. This increase will permit the 
Bureau of Statistics to employ for a full 
year cost accountants who are participating 
in the commission’s current cost-finding in- 
vestigation. The budget of the Bureau pro- 
vided for only nine-months employment 
during the present fiscal year. 

Other increases consist of $24,810 for 
signal safety systems to provide for the 
salary and. travel expenses of four additional 
inspectors; $2,000 for additional travel of 
inspectors in the Bureau of Valuation, and 
$40,000 for the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
in order to provide for small increases in 
the field staff, for increased travel and other 
costs. For printing and binding an addi- 
tional $25,000 is provided for three addi- 
tional volumes of Motor Carrier Decisions, 
two volumes pertaining to rates and finance, 
and for accounting regulations, safety regu- 
lations, and other printing. 

The breakdown of the I. C. C. estimated 
appropriations is set forth as follows: 
General Administrative Expenses, $2,612,- 
500; regulation of accounts, $840,000 ; safety 
of employees, $506,000; safety signal sys- 
tems, $126,810 ; locomotive inspection, $475,- 
000; valuation of property, $648,400; motor 
transport regulation, $3,690,000; and print- 
ing and binding, $200,000. 

The estimate of $371,610 for the National 
Mediation Board for the fiscal year 1941 
shows a decrease of $8,320 under the total 
appropriation of $379,930 for the fiscal year 
1940. This is represented by an increase 
of $1,680 for salaries and expenses of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
a decrease of $10,000 in the printing fund 
for that Board. 

The budget also reveals that the estimate 
of $2,543,777 for the general expenses of 
the Railroad Retirement Board is $656,223 
less than the amount appropriated in 1940. 
It is pointed out that $450,000 included in 
the 1940 appropriation for the. supervision 
of a project for obtaining prior service 
records of covered employees is nonrecur- 
ring in 1941, due to the abandonment of the 
project. The additional decrease in general 
expenses of $206,223 represents a reduction 
to correspond with the reduced volume of 
claims expected in 1941. 


For printing and binding, the budget ex- 
plains, the estimate of $50,000 is $4,000 less 
than appropriated in 1940, due to the elim- 
ination of forms for the prior service pro- 
ject. For the railroad retirement appro- 
priated account, the amount appropriated 
represents the amount required for benefit 
payments and investments under the Act. 

For the railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund the estimate of $10,- 
250,000 represents (1) an estimate of 10 
per cent of contributions under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
(2) an estimate of balances of amounts 
collected during 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
under title IX of the Social Security Act. 

Included in the Federal Works Agency, 
Public Roads Administration’s federal-aid 
highway estimate is an item of $30,000,000, 
of which $10,000,000 was authorized to be 
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appropriated for the fiscal year 1939, and 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940, for the 
elimination of grade crossings. 


Retirement Board Member Reviews 
Use of Carrier Personnel 


That the use by the Railroad Retite- 
ment Board of the personnel of railroads 
and labor organizations in connection with 
the administration of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance has been highly successful 
was made public by M. R. Reed, member 
of the Board, in an address before the 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently. 
He recalled that there is an inherent dif- 
ference as between retirement claims and 
unemployment insurance, in that the former 
requires the maintenance in one place of 
detailed records and data while the latter, 
on the other hand, requires decentralization 
in administration. As he stated it, the 
problem in unemployment insurance claims 
is intensified by the fact that railroad em- 
ployees are stationed at over 50,000 points, 
many of whom (particularly track workers, 
pump station operators, etc.) are isolated 
in rural areas. Furthermore, each day, 
throughout the country, a substantial num- 
ber of railroad employees become unem- 
ployed while others are called back to 
work. Obviously, under such conditions, 
the Board could not, without great addi- 
tional cost, provide a staff large enough 
to register all applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefits. It therefore decided to 
utilize existing employer facilities for 
registration and claim-taking, to be under 
the supervision of 12 regional offices, 53 
district offices and single agents located 
at some 200 points. The Board was given 
statutory authority to enter into agreements 
with employers and labor organizations for 
the performance of services in the admin- 
istration of the act for reimbursement of 
expense incurred in rendering such serv- 
ices. Asa result of these agreements, rail- 
road agents and supervisors have been 
designated as unemployment claims agents 
to register unemployed workers and take 
claims for unemployment insurance. Other 
railroad employees, designated ‘“counter- 
signing” agents, receive the completed 
claim forms from the initial agent, cer- 
tify as to the authority of those agents 
to take claims, and then forward them 
to the appropriate regional office. The 
claims are then adjudicated and benefits 
payable are certified directly by the re- 
gional office. 

Mr. Reed told his hearers that although 
this set-up has been under way for less 
than six months, the railroads’ unemploy- 
ment insurance claims-takers and counter- 
signing agents have handled over 500,000 
registrations and claims to date. He at- 
tributed the success of this method of ad- 
ministration to the personal knowledge 
which railroad supervisors have of their 
subordinates and the fact that since these 
supervisors generally handle the recall of 
employees to service, a highly effective 
check is maintained thereby over days 
claimed as unemployed. This method, he 
declared, also results in prompt and ef- 
fective handling of claims. The plan op- 
erates in such a manner that an unem- 
ployed applicant seeking benefits may ap- 
ply directly to the supervisor on his last 
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job or if located at some distance, may 
file the claim at the nearest railroad office. 

Discussing costs of administration of 
unemployment insurance, Mr. Reed esti- 
mates that the Board will pay the rail- 
roads and other employers less than a 
million dollars for services in connection 
with registrations and handling of claims, 
The employment of personnel directly by 
the Board for this same work would, ac- 
cording to careful estimates cost at least 
four times as much and would pose the 
problem of locating employees at points 
where the volume of work would not jus- 
tify full-time employment. 


Retirement Taxes; Rates Now 
Three Per Cent 


Collections from carriers and their em- 
ployees under the Carriers Taxing Act in 
December amounted to $23,018,427, bring- 
ing collections in the first half of the fiscal 
year 1940 to $57,249,213. Collections in this 
period cover principally taxes on payrolls 
in the last quarter of the fiscal year 1939 
and the first quarter of 1940. In the first 
half of the fiscal year 1939 tax collections 
amounted to $53,286,537. 

Covered employers at the present time 
pay 234 per cent on payrolls and employees 
an equal rate on creditable compensation 
(excluding compensation in excess of 
$300). The tax with respect to compensa- 
tion earned during the calendar years 1940, 
1941, and 1942 will be three per cent on 
both employers and employees. 


Forwarder Competitive Rates 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, Chicago & Erie, 
New Jersey & New York, New York, 
Susquehanna & Western and Pere Mar- 
quette have obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fourth-section relief 
to meet rates published by the Pennsylvania 
and other Eastern roads which recently 
obtained relief to establish rates designed 
to meet the competition of freight forward- 
ers. Similar relief in connection with 
ocean-rail rates has been obtained by I. H. 
Hasker, agent for several steamship lines 
and railroads participating in rail-water 
routes. Tariffs carrying the forwarder 
competitive rates proposed by the P. R. R. 
and its associates have been filed to become 
effective January 22, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of December 30, 1939, page 1008. 


Annual Meeting of Midwest Board 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board was held at Chicago 
on January 4. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: general chairman, F. A. 
Schliefer, traffic manager of the Franklin 
County Coal Company; alternate general 
chairman, H. M. Gehrke, manager of the 
Transportation Department of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce; and get- 
eral secretary, I. M. Peters, division traffic 
agent of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany. Victor N. Schoffelmayer, agricul- 
tural editor of the Dallas News, spoke 
on New Wealth from Farm Chemurgy at 
a luncheon. He discussed the things that 
the South is doing to replace the agri- 
cultural income lost by the reduction of 
cotton acreage. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Frisco Budget 


The 1940 budget of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco provides for the expenditure of 
$3,444,010 for mechanical and roadway im- 
provements. Sixty miles of lightweight 
rails will be replaced by 112-lb. rails at a 
cost of $1,014,414, including the cost of 
tie plates and fastenings, while additional 
items include widening cuts and fills and 
bank protection, $52,082; bridges, trestles 
and culverts, $547,678; additional yard 
tracks, sidings and industrial tracks, $63,- 
772; freight and passenger stations, office 
buildings and other station facilities, $74,- 
677; signals and interlockers, $118,682; 
water stations and appurtenances, $24,742; 
ballasting tracks, $20,000; converting and 
repairing locomotives, $746,204; rebuilding 
and remodeling freight cars, $419,499; re- 
building and remodeling passenger cars, 
$198,778; and new shop machinery and 
equipment, $22,441. Total roadway ex- 
penses for the new year will be $2,005,925 
and total mechanical expenses $1,386,922, 
not including $51,163 for Texas lines. 


Missouri Pacific Budget 


The 1940 budget for the Missouri Pacific, 
calling for expenditures of $10,888,000 for 
improvements and betterments has been 
approved by the federal district court. Of 
this sum, $1,431,490 was authorized last 
October for the purchase of new rails and 
fastenings. In the budget are $3,250,000, 
including $1,431,490 mentioned above, for 
laying 215 miles of new rails and relaying 
177 miles of used rails on secondary lines ; 
$48,800 for the construction of a new sta- 
tion to serve Arcadia, Mo., and Ironton; 
$8,530 for remodeling the station at War- 
rensburg; $1,350,000 for the purchase of 
new rolling stock; $250,000 for the pur- 
chase of a three-unit streamlined train for 
operation between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Lake Village, Ark.; $580,000 for the pur- 
chase of 11 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives ; $570,000 for the purchase of 200 
stock cars for the Texas lines; $390,580 
for the rebuilding of four passenger loco- 
motives and two freight locomotives; sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars for general 
repairs to 1,975 freight cars, and the in- 
stallation of new type brakes on 1,210 
freight cars; $82,500 for additions to cen- 
tralized traffic control on 14 miles of track 
west of Jefferson City, Mo., and $71,500 
for additions on 22 miles of line between 
Hot Springs Junction, Ark., and Etta; and 
$63,400 for the replacement of semaphore 
automatic block signals with color light 
signals, between Arcardia, Mo., and Pied- 
mont. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


: THE TERMINAL RAILROAD OF St. LouIS 
Is inquiring for five switching locomotives 
of the 0-8-0 type. 


THe WHeeEtinGc & LAKE Erte will build 
four ‘switching locomotives of the 0-6-0 
type in its own shops. 


Tue Deraware & Hupson has ordered 
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20 locomotives of the 4-6-6-4 type, from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring 
for 100 box cars, 50 ft. 6 in. long and of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Missourr Pactric is inquiring for 
200 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity, includ- 
ing 100 for the International & Great 
Northern and 100 for the Gulf Coast Lines. 


THe AMERICAN Car & Founpry Co. 
and E. I. puPont pENemours & Company, 
Inc., have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to construct 
36 fusion-welded tank cars for experi- 
mental service in the transportation of vari- 
ous corrosive materials. 


THE GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION CoRPORATION and the AMERICAN CAR 
& Founpry Co. have been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct 75 fusion-welded tank cars for 
experimental service in the transportation 
of caustic soda solution and petroleum 
products. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND has placed 
orders for 2,000 tons of rail. 


THE DELAWARE & Hupson has ordered 
9,152 tons of rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


THE BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE has ordered 
2,700 tons of rail from the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 50,000 tons of new steel rail including 
15,000 tons of the Pennsylvania’s special 
152-lb. extra heavy section, and the remain- 
ing 35,000 tons will be of the standard 
main-line section weighing 131-lb. to the 
yard, for early delivery. The Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company will roll 25,000 tons, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company 22,000 tons 
and the Inland Steel Company 3,000 tons. 
These tonnages are in addition to the 
50,000 tons placed by the railroad last Sep- 
tember, deliveries on which are still going 
forward. It is expected that 100,000 tons 
will be laid by early summer. 


SIGNALING 


ToorteE VALLEY RartLway.—Sealed bids 
will be received at the office of this com- 
pany in Salt Lake City, Utah, until 11 
a. m., February 5, for furnishing all ma- 
terials and installing one flashing-light 
grade crossing signal on this road. J. B. 
Whitehill, purchasing agent. 





Tue 27 Larce Coat-Carryinc RaIL- 
ROADS earned a net income during the first 
ten months of 1939 of almost three times 
that enjoyed by all class one railroads in 
the United States, according to ihe Na- 
tional Coal Association, classifying as 
coal-carrying those roads whose bituminous 
coal tonnage represented 20 per cent or 
more of its total freight traffic in 1938. 





Financial 





AtcuHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE.—Aban- 
donment by the Fort Worth & Rio Grande 
and Purchase by the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe—The Fort Worth & Rio Grande 
and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, re- 
spectively, have been granted authority by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line and the’ 
operation of a line extending from East 
Brady Crossing, Tex., to Brady, 2.7 miles. 
At the same time Division 4 approved the 
purchase by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe of certain terminal facilities of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande at Brady, Tex. at a 
cost of $110,918. 


Battimore & Ont0.—Pledge of Securi- 
ties—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has further modified its 
order of November 10, 1937, so as to per- 
mit this company to pledge and repledge 
to and including December 31, 1941, all or 
any part of $5,000,000 of its refunding and 
general mortgage six per cent bonds, series 
C, as collateral security (a). for any short- 
term note, (b) in substitution for or in 
equalization of existing loans maturing 
within two years, (c) for loans maturing 
more than two years from date, or (d) for 
several of these purposes. 


BattimoreE & Oxn10—Equipment Trust 
Certificates and R. F. C. Financing.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve a plan 
whereby it would issue and sell to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation $5,330,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 10 equal annual installments of 
$533,000 on February 1, in each of the years 
from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. The proceeds 
would be used in part payment of the pur- 
chase price of 500 steel box cars, 500 gon- 
dola cars, 1,000 steel hopper cars, and 100 
steel hopper cars for cement loading, cost- 
ing a total of $5,929,000. 


Boston & Matne.—Bond adjustment 
plan.—The cost of soliciting assents to this 
road’s recently-announced bond adjustment 
plan will not exceed $125,000, according to 
a report submitted to the Securities & 
Exchange Commission on January 9. It 
is further reported that L. W. Georgeson 
has been employed to assist Vice-President 
W. S. Trowbridge in directing solicitation 
at an aggregate salary not to exceed 
$20,000, payable $2,000 monthly, plus ex- 
penses. Outside solicitors working under 
Mr. Georgeson will receive $150 monthly 
plus expenses. 

A statement of principal stockholders in 
the B. & M. shows that the Boston Rail- 
road Holding Company, affiliate of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Pennroad Corporation, holds approximately 
54 per cent control of the road as owner 
of 219,189 shares of common, 6,543 of non- 
cumulative preferred, 4,151 of first pre- 
ferred and 43,990 prior preferred stock. 
Pennroad Corporation is listed as owner 
of 27,565 shares of common, 14,968 of non- 
cumulative preferred, 114,550 of first pre- 
ferred and 44,354 of prior preferred stock. 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from McCombs, 
Ala., to Overton, 7.3 miles, together with 
three miles of yard and side tracks. 


CENTRAL oF NEw JersEy.—Ratification 
of Trustees—The appointments of Shelton 
Pitney and Walter P. Gardner as trustees 
of this company in reorganization proceed- 
ings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act have been ratified by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented in respect 
to the ratification of Mr. Gardner, saying 
that he felt one trustee was ample for a 
road of this size. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTEeRN.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its Ormsby Line extend- 
ing from Ormsby Line Junction, Wisc., to 
Ormsby, 4.3 miles, and its Laona Line, ex- 
tending from Lindel’s Spur, Wisc., to Scott 
Lake, Mich., 11.1 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIc. -- 
Abandonment and Operation—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found: 

1. That the present and future conveni- 
ence and necessity require the operation by 
this company, under trackage rights over 
the Davenport, Rock Island & North West- 
ern between Shaffton, Iowa, and Davenport, 
23.9 miles, and over tracks of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in Daven- 
port, 0.5 mile; permit abandonment by the 
Rock Island of parts of a line of railroad 
between Shaffton, Iowa, and Bennett, 35.1 
miles, and between Tipton, Iowa, and EI- 
mira, 15.6 miles; and permit abandonment 
by the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine of 
its entire line between Davenport, Iowa, 
and Clinton, 33.1 miles, as to interstate and 


foreign commerce, and of operation, under . 


trackage rights, over lines of the Tri-City 
in Davenport, 1.6 miles, and over the Clin- 
ton Street in Clinton, 1.2 miles. 

2. That acquisition by the Davenport, 
Rock Island & Northwestern of parts of 
the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine, when 
abandoned, for use in reaching industry 
tracks, falls within the exceptions provided 
in section 1 (22) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and that the application should 
be dismissed. 


East Broap Top Rartroap & CoAL.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its Rocky Ridge 
branch, extending from Rocky Ridge, Pa., 
to Evanston, 4.9 miles, and its Stanton Sid- 
ing, extending from Neelyton, Pa., to Stan- 
ton Quarry, 1.5 miles. 


Fort Dopce, Des Mornes & SOUTHERN. 
—Ratification of Trustees—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ratified the appointments of C. H. Crooks 
and L. J. Dickinson, former United States 
Senator from Iowa, as trustees of this com- 
pany in reorganization proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULTE STE. 
MariE-WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—J oint Opera- 
tion—These companies have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
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thority to operate their freight trains over 
the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific between Rugby Junction, 
Wisc., and Milwaukee, 25.5 miles, and to 
use certain freight terminals of the Mil- 
waukee in Milwaukee. 


Missourt Paciric.—A bandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line extending from Alix, Ark., to 
Coal Hill, 3.9 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Delisting of Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock.—The Securities 
& Exchange Commission has issued an or- 
der dismissing a proceeding against this 
company for deficiencies in financial state- 
ments filed with the commission. The road 
filed certain amendments to its financial 
statements which satisfied the commission 
with the result that the S. E. C. informed 
the New York Stock Exchange that it would 
not be necessary to comply with a former 
order of the commission and delist the 
M. O. P.’s five per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, $100 par value, 
and its $100 par value common stock. The 
principal deficiency related to an unsatis- 
factory disclosure of the so-called Terminal 
Shares contracts. 


Montour. — Note. — This company - has ° 


asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue one unsecured promis- 
sory note in the amount of $1,260,000 to be 
paid in 36 equal semi-annual installments of 
$35,000 on February 1, and August 1, of 
each year beginning August 1, 1940, and on 
February 1, and August 1, thereafter, up 
to and including February 1, 1958. The 
note will be dated February 1, 1940 and will 
bear interest which,’ throughout the period 
of the note, will average 2.875 per cent per 
year as follows: interest on the first 20 
installments beginning with the installment 
payable August 1, 1940 and ending with the 
installment payable February 1, 1950, at the 
rate of 2%4 per cent per year; interest on 
the next 12 installments beginning with the 
installment payable August 1, 1950 and 
ending with the installment payable Febru- 
ary 1, 1956 at the rate of 3% per cent per 
year; interest on the last four installments 
payable August 1, 1956 and ending with the 
installment payable February 1, 1958, at 
the rate of 31% per cent per year. 


New York CENTRAL.—Control of the 
Peoria & Eastern—The Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Peoria & 
Eastern through the purchase of additional 
shares of capital stock of that company. 
The Big Four, a part of the New York 
Central, now owns 50,001 shares of the 
Peoria & Eastern, but due to the fact 
that the Illinois law requires two-thirds or 
larger than a bare majority vote for cer- 
tain actions, the company desires to increase 
its holdings of common stock. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates and R. F. C. Financing.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to assume liability, as guarantor, for $5,- 
000,000 of 234 per cent serial equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 20 equal semi- 
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annual installments of $250,000 beginning 
August 1, 1940, and on February 1 and 
August 1 of each year thereafter to and 
including February 1, 1950. At the same 
time Division 4 approved the purchase of 
the certificates at par and accrued interest 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Abandonment by the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit—The Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit and the Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively, have been denied au- 
thority by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon a portion of 
the Walhonding branch and the operation 
of the branch extending from Loudonville, 
Ohio, to Brink Haven, 17 miles. In dis- 
cussing its action, Division 4 stated that 
“The operating loss on the branch for the 
past two years has been caused by the 
applicants handling traffic which is essen- 
tially branch traffic over a more circuitous 
route, and to a limited extent at least, by 
their failure to furnish service on the entire 
branch. A substantial volume of traffic di- 
rectly dependent upon the continued opera- 
tion of the branch will be furnished if a 
proper opportunity therefor is afforded, 
The abandonment of the branch will cause 
a complete loss of such traffic for the rail- 
road and will destroy substantial invest- 
ments, some of which were made recentiy 
as the result of earnest solicitation by the 
present operating company. Under such 
circumstances, the proposed abandonment 
would impose an unnecessary and undue 
hardship upon the shippers, while the loss, 
if any, which would be occasioned the ap- 
licants by continued operation, is not suf- 
ficient to impose an undue burden on them 
or upon interstate commerce.” 


PirtspurcH & West Vircinia.— R. F. 
C. Loan Extension—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate (Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended the time of payment, for a period 
ending not later than December 31, 1940, 
of loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company in the amount 
of $4,201,607, maturing December 31, 1939. 


Rio GranveE SoutHern.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a corrected report in this case, 
details of which were given in last week’s 
issue, in order that a dissent by Commis- 
sioner Porter might be noted. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks... 32.57 32.96 32.72 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.54 59.53 61.53 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. — 
$5.00, semi-annually, Preferred, $1.25 quarterly, 
both payable January 31 to holders of record 
January 20. 

North Carolina.—Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-an- 
nually, pavable February 1 to holders of record 
January 20. 

Piedmont & ‘Northern.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
January 20 to holders of record January 5. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75¢, sem!- 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15. 

Saratoga & Schenectady.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable January 15 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 30 
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Supply Trade 





Howard A. Flogaus, assistant to vice- 
president of the J. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed chief 
engineer, with headquarters as formerly at 
Philadelphia. 


W. B. Moore, who has been associated 
for 20 years with The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, in 
various sales activities, has been appointed 
director of sales of the Steel and Tube 
division. Mr. Moore joined The Timken 
Company organization as an_ engineer 
early in 1919 following his graduation 
from the University of Michigan. After 
serving in the Canton office, he was placed 
in charge of the company’s Pacific Coast 
district ard since 1933 he has been man- 
ager of industrial sales. §. C. Partridge as- 
sistant manager of industrial sales, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Moore as manager of industrial 
sales. 


William M. Sheehan, manager of 
eastern district sales for the General 
Steel Castings Corporation, Eddystone, 
Pa., has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president-sales, and James Macdonald, 
sales representative, has been promoted to 





William M. Sheehan 


assistant to the vice-president-sales. Mr. 
Sheehan was born in Virginia and was 
educated in St. Andrew’s school, Roanoke, 
Va., and St. Louis University. His .early 
railroad experience was secured on the 
Norfolk & Western and the Erie. Later 
he served for a time in the engineering 
departments of the General Electric Com- 
pany, the American Lccomotive Company, 
the New York Air Brake Company, and 
the Keith Car & Manufacturing Co. Since 
1913 he has been associated with the Com- 
monwealth Steel Cumpany and its succes- 
sor, the General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion, as assistant mechanical engineer, sales 
engineer, and, since July 1, 1931, as man- 
ager Eastern district sales. Mr. Macdon- 
ald Was associated with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in various capacities from 
1931 until January, 1939, when he joined 
the sales force of the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation. 


Harry Glaenzer, vice-president in 
charge of engineering of The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, has retired because 
of il! health. Mr. Glaenzer was educated 
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in the technical schools of Baltimore, Md., 
and in the University of Pennsylvania. 
His work in the engineering department of 
Baldwin began.in March, 1899, and covered 





Harry Glaenzer 


all phases of locomotive design. During 
the years 1918-1919, while the railroads of 
the country were being operated by the 
Un‘ted States Railroad Administration, 
Mr. Glaenzer was actively associated with 
the committees that prepared designs for 
a series of standard locomotives. He was 
appointed assistant chief engineer of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1919, chief 
engineer in 1921, and vice-president in 
charge of engineering on July 1, 1922. In 
1924 he made a trip to Japan where he 
studied the equipment and operation of the 
Japanese Railways. On April 8, 1939, he 
assumed new and enlarged responsibilities 
in connection with the engineering activi- 
ties of Baldwin, devoting all his time to 
research and investigation. Mr. Glaenzer 
has patented various devices applicable to 
locomotives and was chairman of the build- 
ers’ committee which collaborated with the 
Pennsylvania in the design of the Class 
S-1 locomotive exhibited at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. He also served on 
the A. A. R. Committee for the Further 
Development of the Reciprocating Steam 
Locomotive. 


E. F. Murphy, assistant sales manager 
at the New York district office of the 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed eastern commer- 
cial sales manager, with headquarters at 
New York. 


Reese Mills, manager of the Westing- 
house Range & Water Heater department 
for 15 years, has been appointed. assistant 
sales manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Merchandis- 
ing division, with headquarters at Mansfield, 
Ohio, to succeed Raymond C. Cosgrove, 
resigned. 


John A. Dillon, vice-president in charge 
of eastern sales at New York of the Pitts- 
burgh Screw and Bolt Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned, effective Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Dillon was associated with 
this company for more than 20 years. He 
started in the steel business with the Na- 
tional Tube Company at Pittsburgh, and 
was later in the New York office of that 
company, with which he was. connected for 
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13 years before entering the bolt and nut 
trade. 


James Isaacs has been appointed as- 
sistant to president of The Pilliod Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 30 Church 
street, New York City. Mr. Isaacs has 
been associated with the railway supply 
industry since 1920, and in addition to his 
new duties, will continue to represent manu- 
facturers as in the past. 


OBITUARY 


Henry G. Dalton, senior partner in 
Pickands-Mather & Company, Cleveland, 
and chairman of the board of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, died in 
Cleveland on December 27 from bronchial 
pneumonia. Mr. Dalton had been confined 
to his home for about a year and on 
December 20 was taken to the hospital for 
an appendectomy. He was born in Cleve- 
land on October 3, 1862, and at the age of 
14 entered the employ of a Cleveland rail- 
road as a handy-boy. In seven years he 
rose to freight checker. In 1883, he be- 
came a clerk for the partnership being 
organized by Gen. James Pickands, Samuel 
Mather and Jay C. Morse, was soon pro- 
moted to bookkeeper and in 1893 became 
the fourth partner added to the firm. In 
1930, Mr. Dalton figured in the dispute of 





Henry G. Dalton 


the proposed merger of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. In 1932, Mr. Dalton be- 
came chairman of the board of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company. At the time 
of his death he was also president of the 
Interlake Steamship Company and a di- 
rector of the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land; the Missouri-Pacific; the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico; the Texas & 
Mexico; the Texas & Pacific; the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company; the Youngstown 
Steel Door Company; the Steel Company 
of Canada and other companies. ~ 

During the World War, Mr. Dalton was 
a member of the Steel Committee of the 
War Industries Board. He was twice presi- 
dent of the Interlake Iron Corporation, 
Chicago. In 1925 he was requested by 
President Coolidge to make an analysis and 
report on the status of the merchant marine 
and recommended centralizing authority 
for control and a gradual return to private 
ownership. President Hoover named Mr. 
Dalton to the Advisory Shipping Com- 
mission. 
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OPERATING 


Walter H. Huff, superintendent of the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania division of the 
Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 





Walter H. Huff 


pointed general manager of the Allegheny 
department, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., succeeding Franklin R. Lind- 
say, who will retire on January 31, after 
more than 53 years in express service. 
Mr. Huff entered the express business as 
clerk in the Baltimore office and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the city division, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, in 1916. 
His duties were later extended to include 
the Del-Mar-Va peninsula region, with 
which he has since been actively associated. 
Mr. Huff returned to Baltimore in Janu- 
ary, 1932, as division superintendent. 

Mr. Lindsay became express messenger 
at Cincinnati at the age of sixteen, which 
position he held for five years. After suc- 





Franklin R. Lindsay 


cessive promotions he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent at Philadelphia, in 
August 1913. He later went to Baltimore 
as superintendent. During the World War, 
when existing companies were consolidated 
into one, Mr. Lindsay was recalled to 
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‘Philadelphia and was later assigned to 


Reading, Pa., to assume charge of the 
operating division centered there. He was 
appointed general manager of the Allegheny 
department at Philadelphia in January, 
1930, the position he held until his retire- 
ment. 


Frank C. Flynn, trainmaster of the 
Moberly division of the Wabash, has been 
promoted to superintendent of that division, 
with headquarters at Moberly, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Walter W. Greenland, Jr., who 
retired on January 1. 

Mr. Greeland was born at Clarion, Pa. 
on January 8, 1874, and graduated in civil 
engineering from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1896. He entered railway service 
in 1897 as a rodman for the Union Rail- 
road Company and the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, later becoming a levelman, transit- 
man and inspector of bridges. In 1900, he 
went with the Pennsylvania as a draftsman 
and inspector on the lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, and a year later he went with the 
Wabash as a transitman at Decatur, III. 
In 1902, he was promoted to resident en- 
gineer at Moberly, Mo., and in December, 
1904, he returned to Decatur as assistant 
engineer. He later served successively as 
engineer of maintenance of way, assistant 
engineer and division superintendent at 
Moberly until April, 1929, when he was 
advanced to general superintendent of the 
Western district, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. On August 15, 1930, the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the West- 
ern district was abolished and Mr. Green- 
land returned to Moberly as division super- 
intendent, the position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Oscar S. Bowen, assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., retired on 


January 1. 


Charles O. Coverly, architectural 
draftsman for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has been promoted to architect, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding to the duties of Edward A. 
Harrison, whose retirement on January 1 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 30. 


H. S. Loeffler, bridge engineer of the 
Great Northern, has been promoted to 
assistant chief engineer, with headquarters 
as before at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
Carl M. Nye, whose promotion to chief 
engineer, was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 30. George V. Guerin, 
Jr., assistant bridge engineer has been pro- 
moted to bridge engineer, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, replacing Mr. Loeffler. J. B. 
Mitchell has been appointed valuation 
engineer, with headquarters at St. Paul. 


Charles E. Sloan, assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed engineer of bridges, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding P. G. Lang, 
Jr., deceased. Mr. Sloan was born at 
Lewisville, Ohio, February 7, 1885, and 
attended the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia. He was graduated from West Vir- 
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ginia University, Morgantown (professional 
degree in Civil Engineering, 1938) and 
attended Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more (B. S.). In 1911 Mr. Sloan entered 
the service of the Buckhannon & Northern 
(Monongahela) as draftsman. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, he joined the Baltimore & Ohio 
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in a similar capacity. He was advanced 
to chief bridge draftsman on August 1, 
1918, and on March 1, 1923, was appointed 
assistant engineer of bridges which position 
he held until his recent appointment as 
engineer of bridges. Mr. Sloan has been 
active on the Iron & Steel Structure Com- 
mittee of the A. R. E. A. and is a member 
of the A. S. C. E. 


TRAFFIC 


C. J. Nelson, whose promotion to fuel 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
January 6, was born in Madison County, 
Iowa, on September 1, 1887, and entered 
railway service in July, 1906, as an operator 
and station agent on the Burlington in 
Iowa. Six years later he was transferred 
to the freight traffic department as travel- 
ing freight agent, being appointed commer- 
cial agent at Paducah, Ky., in March, 1920. 





C. J. Nelson 


Two years later, Mr. Nelson was promoted 
to general agent in the coal fields at Her- 
rin, Ill., and in August, 1925, he was sent 
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to Chicago as general agent in the coal 
department. On June 1, 1936, Mr. Nelson 
was advanced to coal traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


G. A. Hoffelder, whose promotion to 
assistant general freight traffic manager on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 6, 
was born at Cincinnati, Ohio on June 27, 
1887, and entered the service of the Bur- 
lington in 1906 as a stenographer for the 
general agent at Cincinnati. Subsequently 
he was advanced through the positions of 
rate clerk, chief clerk, freight solicitor and 
traveling freight agent. In December, 1917, 
Mr. Hoffelder was sent to Chicago to 
assist in the transportation department, 
later becoming connected with the office of 
the federal manager at the same point dur- 
ing government control of the railroads. 
On January 1, 1920, following the termina- 
tion of federal control, Mr. Hoffelder was 
assigned as an assistant in the handling of 
commerce matters, and on January 1, 1925, 
he was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent in charge of commerce matters. On 
April 1, 1936, he was made general freight 
agent in charge of commerce matters, and 
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on June 1, 1936, he was advanced to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


H. L. Ford, whose promotion to freight 
trafic manager of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, handling matters relating to ser- 
vice and solicitation, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 6, was born at 
Canon City, Colo., on May 30, 1894, and 
‘entered railway service in February, 1920, 
a an assistant agricultural agent of the 
Burlington and the Colorado & Southern 
(part of the Burlington system). On July 
1, 1922, Mr. Ford was appointed agricul- 
tural agent for the two companies, and five 
years later he was made agricultural de- 
velopment agent of the Burlington, with 
headquarters at Chicago. On July 1, 1934, 
€ was sent to Denver as general agent, 
freight department, and on January 1, 1936, 
n€ was promoted to general freight. agent, 
in charge of solicitation, with headquarters 


‘at Chicago. Three months later, Mr. Ford 


RAILWAY AGE 


was advanced to assistant freight traffic 
manager, in charge of solicitation, with the 





H. L. Ford 


same headquarters, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


W. C. Wardwell, assistant to assistant 
chief engineer motive power and rolling 
stock of the New York Central system, 
with headquarters at New York has been 
appointed assistant engineer of tests at New 
York, succeeding W. F. Collins. J. J. 
Anderson, dynamometer engineer, has 
been appointed assistant to assistant chief 
engineer motive power and rolling stock, 
succeeding Mr. Wardwell. T. R. Frede- 
riks, assistant dynamometer engineer, has 
been appointed dynamometer engineer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Anderson. 


E. L. Johnson, whose appointment as 
assistant chief engineer motive power and 
rolling stock of the New York Central 
system, with headquarters at New York, 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 23, was born at Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Mr. Johnson was educated at the University 
of Pittsburgh and entered the service of 
the New York Central as a special appren- 





E. L. Johnson 


tice in July, 1916, at the Beech Grove, Ind., 
shops. Mr. Johnson was engineer of tests 
at New York, at the time of his recent ap- 
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pointment as assistant chief engineer motive 
power and rolling stock. 


W. V. Hinerman, master mechanic of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Hinton, W. Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va. F. 
J. Topping, assistant master mechanic at 
Stevens, Ky., has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Hinton division, at Hin- 
ton, W. Va., succeeding Mr. Hinerman. 
J. E. Garretson, assistant master mechanic 
at Russell, Ky., has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Russell and Ashland 
divisions, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding R. G. McKee, deceased. P. T. 
Briers, general foreman at Hinton, W. 
Va., has been appointed master mechanic 
of the Cincinnati division, with headquar- 
ters at Covington, Ky. J. E. McLeod, 
assistant master mechanic at Peru, Ind., 
has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Chicago division, with headquarters at 
Peru, Ind. 


OBITUARY 
T. J. Flynn, general agent for the Erie 


at Springfield, Ohio, died in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 24, of complications 


‘which developed following an operation 


performed several weeks before. 


Clarence E. Goings, retired supervisor 
of telegraph and signals in the office of the 
assistant chief engineer signals, and former 
signal engineer of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
December 22, at the age of 66. 


Fred A. Leland, who retired on June 
1, 1939, as chairman of the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau at St. Louis, Mo., died in 
St. Luke’s hospital in that city on Jan- 
uary 6, of complications which developed 
following an operation several weeks ago. 
Mr. Leland, who was 69 years old, had 
served as chairman of the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau for 31 years previous to 
his retirement. 


Charles L. Ruppert, who retired on 
July 1, 1936, as division superintendent on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Rock 
Island, Ill., died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home in that city on January 5. Mr. 
Ruppert was born at Dusseldorf, Germany 
on October 7, 1867, and entered railway 
service on July 2, 1887, on a predecessor 
line of the Pere Marquette, serving as a 
telegraph operator agent, car distributor 
and train dispatcher. On July 2, 1902, 
Mr. Ruppert went with the Chicago & 
Alton (now the Alton) as a dispatcher at 
Springfield, IIL, remaining with this com- 
pany until January 3, 1903, when he accept- 
ed a position with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Dodge City, Kan., later serving 
as chief train dispatcher and trainmaster 
with this company. On May 1, 1906, Mr. 
Ruppert went with the Rock Island as 
trainmaster at Trenton, Mo., being pro- 
moted to superintendent at Amarillo, Tex., 
on February 1, 1911. He served suc- 
cessively as superintendent at Fort Worth, 
Tex., El Reno, Okla. and Trenton, Mo., 
until August 1, 1918, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at Rock Island, IIl., the position 
he held until his retirement on July 1, 1936. 
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N Li buil 
: ew Lima-bdullt 
St L ti : 
oS | 
‘ ee os NS Nf 3\e0 
5 2 ee p Ae etn Sil pa = = Sn allan lll ENG a da. 
< ° ° ° 
; For High-Speed Freight Service 
On D. T. & I. 
: One of the new lot of 2-8-4 type 
steam locomotives recently delivered 
: by Lima to the Detroit, Toledo & 
r Ironton Railroad Company for high- 
: speed freight service. 
: WEIGHT IN WORKING ORDER, POUNDS 
: On Drivers | Engine Truck | Trailer Truck | Total Engine “Tender Loaded 
F 248,400 | 54,500 | front £8.000 | 416,000 359,400 
3 WHEELBASE mace 
: Driving | Engine | Eng. & Tender chenath, ‘ Main Cylinders 
LIMA 169” | 393” | 86114” 9911 Kr “65,200 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS DRIVING 
INCORPORATED om 4 CYLINDERS a WHEEL 
Diameter Pressure Diameter | Stroke Diameter 








| 
























88” 


| 





260 Ibs. 3” 30” 














63” 
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NO. 108 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 
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LOCKYER BRIDGE 
AUSTRALIA 
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This single track bridge of reinforced concrete is situated between Brisbane and 
Toowoomba on the main line of the Southern and Western Railway of the Queens- 
land Government Railways, Australia. Its span of 360 feet carries the track at a 
height of 50 feet over the Lockyer River at the foothills of the Main Dividing 
Range. This structure consists of three main arches each with a span of 80 feet 
and a rise of 40 feet above springing. In addition to these main arches there are 
three spans of 13 feet each at either end. This structure was completed in 1912. 
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The Security Sectional Arch antedates the Lockyer Bridge by three years. And, 
while the bridge has been of great benefit locally, the Sectional Arch has proved 
of such wide-spread benefit that today it is standard on American Railroads. But 
a Sectional Arch is not enough. To realize its true efficiency every brick must be 
in place. Maintain a full arch and get the most work from each fuel dollar spent. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 


REFRACTORIES CO. Fase éo EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Refractory Specialists 
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For many years Westinghouse Flanged Union 
Fittings have been applied to the pipe con- 
nections of air brake devices with marked 
success. Thousands of them are now in serv- 
ice. They have maintained a tight unbroken 
joint ever since their installation ... The 
principle of this fitting is that the pipe is 
firmly clamped around its strongest section, 
and all bending and vibratory strains thereby 
removed from the threaded portion, thus 
preventing broken and leaky joints .. . Main 
reservoirs may now be supplied with this 
improvement. Specify it for your next loco- 
motive air brake equipments and realize its 
distinctive advantages. It will help sustain 
functional integrity of the brake equipment, 
and reduce maintenance expense. * ” * 


‘WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works: ». » 
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